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Editorial, 


HE Conference at Washington was a notable suc- 

cess. The weather was wonderful, the hall a 

dream of beauty and convenience, the delega- 

tion cheerful, and the proceedings of a high order. 

There were many currents of thought and feeling 

flowing through the minds of the men and women as- 

sembled, but there was no bitterness of antagonism. 

All, each in his different way, desired to say and do that 

which will advance the common cause to which the 

allegiance of all is due. The President came from San 

Francisco to preside, thus setting an example that might 

well be followed by those who, by their absence, robbed 

the churches of their support and deprived themselves of 
a great inspiration. 

& 


THE name of the National Conference has been changed 
to The General Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches. In the discussion some statements 
were made that were not strictly correct. It was said 
that the word “Biennial”? would accurately describe the 
conference, but two sessions of the Conference have been 
held after an interval of one year and one session after 
three years. It was often said that ‘other Christian 
churches have never been represented’’; but the fact is 
that some German churches have been represented by 
delegates, and it may be that with a spirit of more gener- 
ous hospitality on our part these exceptional incidents 
might become the rule. Objection was made to the word 
“General” because it was said to be meaningless; but 
there is meaning enough in the “General Assembly”’ 
of the Presbyterians, to say nothing of that magnificent 
phrase ‘‘’The General Assembly and church of the first- 
born whose names are written in heaven.” 


rd 


Somer of the most earnest exponents of the doctrine of 
woman’s suffrage and some of the most earnest oppo- 
nents of that doctrine are to be found among the sub- 
scribers and readers of the Christian Register. We have 
no intention of making our paper a battle-ground and 
do not express at this time any opinion as to the merits 
of the case. We will, however, call attention to facts of 
which sufficient account is not made in the general dis- 
cussion of the subject. In the first place, in all the States 
where woman suffrage has been granted by the legis- 
lature, it has been done by the votes of men. In the 
second place, these votes have been taken in the States 
where men were, if not in excess in the population, at 
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least not in a minority, such as a few years ago raised a 
ery about the ‘superfluous’? women in Massachusetts. 
In the third place, as the forces engaged move eastward 
into the States where women largely outnumber the men, 
the opposition to the change called for grows more stub- 
born. Of course the probability is that the women would 
never act together as a solid party against the men, but 
that is a possibility which makes many men unwilling 
to vote for the change. 


THE goodness of the world increases with the increase 
of population. Among five millions of men and women 
there are more who can be described as well-doers than 
there are among a million, and it may be that the increase 
of goodness is greater in proportion than the increase of 
population, because goodness, like good health, is catch- 
ing. At the same time it must be remembered that evil 
increases with the growth of population. That which 
may be almost unnoticed in a land where the inhabi- 
tants are few may seem to have assumed proportions that 
are exceedingly ominous and dangerous when the number 
greatly increases. If among ten thousand people ten 
are infected with the plague, the relative danger may not 
be so great as it would be in a hundred thousand people 
where there were a hundred victims to spread the in- 
fection. 

& 


THE pressure of our industrial population and the vast 
increase of work done by women and children in stores, 
factories, and other places raise questions which did not 
trouble any one in the middle of the last century. Then 
it was considered a fortunate thing if women and children 
made forlorn by the death of the husband and father 
and left in poverty were able to find work which they 
could do, and especially if they could find work which 
could be done at home. Now with our sweat shops and 
new labor laws the old sources of supply for women who 
are both poor and proud and who wish to retain their 
homes and keep their children together are cut off, and 
they find it increasingly difficult to make the ends meet. 
Formerly linen goods and men’s clothing could be taken 
home by women who needed to make an income, and 
there ought to be some way now to make it easy for them 
to work in the old way. 


Ir was a pity that the arbitration resolutions did not 
come up for debate in the General Conference, in order 
that they might have been dubbed into better shape. 
Being presented for passage at the evening session, any 
discussion was impossible, and any objection except to 
the general principle was out of place. But the pledge to 
bind all the churches to appoint committees to further the 
cause was an absurdity. Even those who voted for the 
resolutions will not carry it out. If they could have been 
thoroughly discussed and then recommitted, there might 
have been brought forth words with the terseness of a 
well-devised inscription which would have carried weight 
with the nation. 

a] 


THE closing meeting came as a fitting climax to the 
Conference. Dr. Eliot set the whole question of church 
unity on the high and noble plane where it belongs, as 
that which must come not by the paring away of our 
individual convictions, but by the enlargement of them. 
Mr. Simons bore testimony to the practical character of 
church federation as a present reality, while Dr. Crothers 
brought the whole question home to the hearts of all who 
heard him by that combination of humor and earnestness 
in which he is peculiarly a master. None who were 
present will forget about the cement which held the 
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broken china so well until it was put into hot water, as 
the type of certain attempts at church union and none, 
we hope, will forget the real union of living tissue, when 
properly brought together, as the type of the union that 
may be and shall be. 


The General Conference. 


In a spirit of hospitality the long-cherished name of 
the National Conference has been changed, so that hence- 
forth not only may our churches in Canada know that 
they are included in our family of churches, but also, if 
in other parts of North and South America and the ad- 
jacent islands Unitarian churches are formed, they may 
come into our fellowship without let or hindrance. Objec- 
tion was made that the name might include all Unitarian 
churches everywhere. Well, why not? We are looking 
forward to a closer union of all English-speaking people 
everywhere, and after that to the federation of the world. 
Why should we not have with our brethren in the British 
dominions a closer organization, with stated meetings, 
say, once in five years, with numerous exchanges of our 
ministers and a great widening of our sympathies and an 
increase of our effectiveness in all good works? 

To the Jaudator temporis acti, the man who looks back- 
ward and praises the men and things that made the past 
glorious, the Conference at Washington suggested many 
contrasts between the present and the past. In the early 
days there might have been seen in attendance at the 
Conference such laymen as William Cullen Bryant, 
George W. Curtis, Dorman B. Eaton, Carroll D. Wright, 
John D. Long, Henry P. Kidder, Harsen Rhoades, and 
even on occasion Ralph Waldo Emerson. ‘These men, 
and others like them, whether in office or out of it, were 
on the floor of the house ready to answer to any call to 
duty. Such men are now seldom seen at the Conference. 

Now, lest these remarks may seem to be unduly pes- 
simistic, the /awdator hastens to say that there are many 
and excellent reasons for the change. When we began to 
hold meetings at Saratoga, with an attendance of upwards 
of two thousand people, we set a precedent for conyen- 
tions that was quickly followed not only by other relig- 
ious bodies, but also by secular organizations. Bankers, 
lawyers, merchants, manufacturers, the alumni of uni- 
versities, and others began to hold conventions at Sara- 
toga and elsewhere; and each convention of this sort 
claimed some one or more of our influential men. ‘The 
tie that forty-five years ago bound these men together 
in a religious conference’ was dissolved when they were 
claimed by their professional and business associates 
in conventions devoted to special interests. 

Another change in the clerical personality of the Con- 
ference raises a delicate question which the J/audator 
finds it difficult to treat without seeming to disparage the 
present in contrast with the past. Taking together all 
the ministers present whose ages ranged between sixty 
and seventy-five years, we think no one of them would 
claim that from their number there could be made up a 
list that would take rank with the men of the past, who 
might all have been present at one time, such as, to name 
a few, Bellows, Hale, Furness, Clarke, C. C. Everett, 
Stearns, Hedge, Collyer, Calthrop, and Horatio Stebbins. 

What is the explanation of this fact and what cheerful 
remark does it suggest? Great preachers and great 
scholars are not made out of men who are distracted by 
many diverse interests. Saint Paul is not an example 
for those who give themselves to many practical ways of 
serving the churches. When he sat down in a loft with a 
sail-maker’s needle in his hand, he had, like Tolstoy at his 
cobbler’s bench, chosen the avocation most exactly suit- 
able for one who would give himself to thought. With 
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his hands engaged in a task that required little thought, 
his mind was set free to meditate on his masterly epistles 
and eloquent sermons. Had he thrown himself into a 
set of activities such as now, with a constantly-lengthen- 
ing list, invites the attention of the modern minister 
(temporarily we may hope), Saint Paul would never have 
been heard of in the religious history of the world. The 
day of the scholar and the preacher is coming back again, 
because where there is no vision the people perish. 

Now what is cheerful in the outlook from the Jaudator’s 
point of view? ‘The impression that was deepened by 
every session of the conference and in the intervals of 
social intercourse, that never, during the last forty-five 
years, could we have assembled a body of ministers who 
were, on the whole, so sane, so sensible, so well educated, 
so manly, so competent to play their part as citizens, 
and so effective as the body-guard of religion. Out of 
our splendid second best we shall again raise up great 
leaders of the people. 

As for the proceedings of the Conference, let the report 
that fills many pages of the Christian Register tell the 
story. The masterly address of the President, Horace 
Davis, with the reports that followed made the first 
morning the best since the beginning of the Conference. 
All the meetings were carried through on a high level, and a 
remarkable instance was afforded of a diversity of gifts 
conjoined with the unity of the spirit. It would have 
been profitable, as the brief period given to speaking im- 
promptu showed, had more time been given to volun- 
teers. Minor details might be criticised, but, as Mr. 
Frothingham said, in announcing the contribution of his 
church in Boston, “The Conference was worth it.” 

Gos, 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Secretary’s Notes. 


No. 3. 


We are not in the habit of thinking of Northern Minne- 
sota as being very far south, but, if we had come there, 
as did the Finns, from a land of the midsummer’s mid- 
night sun, our point of view would be different. Not 
only is Finland distinguished by its proximity to the 
arctic circle, it also boasts of a public school system, 
probably second to none in the world, and the voting 
privilege for women, who hold political office and sit in 
the councils of the nation. 

I was met at the station at Virginia by Rev. Risto 
Lappala, who, as a Unitarian minister (and perhaps the 
only one speaking the Finnish language), has been rep- 
resenting our cause east and west, and until lately making 
his headquarters in Duluth. He is now settled per- 
manently in the city of Virginia, Minn., which has a 
population of about six thousand, one-fourth of whom 
are Finns. There was a penetrating chill in the air, and 
a drizzling rain. ‘The streets were deep with mud, and 
Lappala’s coal stove, glowing a red-hot welcome, was 
not to be sneezed at, although sneezing and Rhinitis 
tablets occupied some of my valuable missionary atten- 
tion. It was a snug home, indeed, with Mrs. Lappala 
well informed and as enthusiastic as her husband, and 
two beautiful children who fairly radiated the Unitarian- 
ism they had taken in through the pores. And how could 
they do otherwise when the bookcases that lined the 
walls of the sitting-room were filled with all the old 
masters of Unitarianism and groaned under their weight 
of the latest interpretations of religion? 

Although only twenty-nine years of age, Mr. Lappala 
is well. known both in Finland and America; and, as 
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for our faith, his industry as a correspondent for the 
leading Finnish newspapers, as lecturer, and translator 
of Unitarian tracts, has opened the eyes of thousands of 
his countrymen, who regard him as an apostle of the 
new age, 

As I said before, Mr. Lappala has taken his stand in 
Virginia, where he has already gathered a congregation 
preparatory to organization and the building of a church. 
This is possible because of the large number of Finns 
who have made their homes in the new city and are em- 
ployed among the great iron mines of the Missabe Ridge. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Lappala read at the Minnesota Con- 
ference a most interesting paper upon his work among 
the Finns, which appeared in a recent number of the Chris- 
tian Register, I will confine myself here to my personal 
experience, hoping that all who read these lines will also 
peruse the contribution of Mr. Lappala himself. 

We spent the day making a tour of the city, meeting 
a number of the friends of our cause, visiting the hall 
where the services are held, and estimating the possi- 
bilities of Unitarian success from every point of view. 
In the evening a meeting was held at the house, where 
about twenty-five people assembled, not only to meet 
their Unitarian visitor, but to engage in a religious service 
which that visitor is not likely soon to forget. Mr. 
Lappala has prepared a small pamphlet of hymns, trans- 
lating into Finnish a number from our own hymn-books 
and adding them to selections from those of the Father- 
land. No tunes appear nor are they required, since the 
music to which these hymns are sung has a peculiar, 
almost weird individuality of its own. The music is 
not sung in rapid measures, but consists of a series of 
strong, full notes not unlike those of an ordinary chant, 
but differing from the chant by the regular recurrence of 
throbbings and croonings which arise and fall in sympathy 
with the sentiment of the hymn itself. Every person 
present, except myself, sang with a perfect command of 
the tune, and by the expressions on their faces I inferred 
that they were getting full values from all the sacred 
and tender associations to which those hymns were 
related. 

Mr. Lappala read from the Finnish Bible and offered 
a short prayer, after which, in words unintelligible to me 
(which is often the case when I am introduced in English), 
presented me for my address. 

There were probably not more than half a dozen who 
could understand what I said. The consciousness of 
this fact made me feel as I did when, once this last summer, 
the lights went out in the middle of my sermon, leaving 
preacher and congregation in total darkness. 

With great rapidity, and, as I believe, with felicitous 
accuracy, Mr. Lappala translated what I said to those 
present; for their intelligent features, at the proper places, 
responded with satisfying expressions. 

It was a unique experience, and the general impression 
left upon me was that I had been sharing in a wonderful, 
somewhat romantic and strangely hopeful adventure of 
these children of the Midnight Sun, who were now in 
this far-away land taking the first steps towards a future, 
the significance of which cannot be estimated. 

It was suggestive of those experiences related in Brad- 
ford’s history of the Plymouth Colony, with Lappala 
as their young leader and prophet, destined, I believe, 
to live for many generations among the annals of the 
Finnish people in America. Sooner or later their original 
characteristics will be merged in the general American 
type,—whatever that may be,—and their language will 
some time become a thing of the past. But no one can 
doubt that there are among these people the potential 
energies which, if properly directed, will be of inestimable 
value to the future republic. 
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To have some part in their progressive welfare jus- 
tifies every effort we can put forth in behalf of these New 
Americans. 

I could not linger for the conclusion of the service. 
We heard the distant whistle of the locomotive which 
was coming up through the darkness over the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern Railroad from Duluth, and I had 
just time to catch it after a hearty hand-shake with the 
earnest mortals who had met me that evening. ‘The 
next morning I was in the Province of Manitoba and 
among other children of the Midnight Sun. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE most important and comprehensive step yet un- 
dertaken by the Department of Justice to bring about 
the enforcement of the Sherman anti-trust law became 
a matter of record last Thursday, when the government 
began suit in the United States Circuit Court at Trenton, 
N.J., to cause the dissolution of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Among the defendants named in the pro- 
ceeding are 36 subsidiary corporations and an imposing 
company of financiers whose names practically consti- 
tute the blue book of American industry. ‘The filing of 
the petition alleging violation of the laws prohibiting 
restraint of trade, by one of the greatest corporate bodies 
in the producing business of the world, came soon after 
President Taft’s recent announcement that no amount 
of clamor would deter the administration from its purpose 
to enforce the laws on the statute books. The great 
struggle was begun in the face of vigorous protests against 
the “‘persecution”’ of capital, and despite frequent pre- 
dictions that such a suit would never be brought. 


& 


THE growing importance of American Catholicism in 
the councils of the Roman Church was indicated convinc- 
ingly by the announcement at Rome, at the end of last 
week, that three American prelates would be elevated to 
the cardinalate at the coming consistory on November 
27. Archbishops O’Connell of Boston and Farley of 
New York, with Monsignor Diomede Falconio, the papal 
delegate to the United States (a citizen of the country to 
which he is accredited), are the three Americans among the 
seventeen churchmen upon whom the dignity of the red 
hat will be conferred in the process of filling the existing 
vacancies in the Sacred College. The omission of the 
name of Archbishop Ireland from the list is regarded 
as a logical attitude of the pontiff’s well-known and fre- 
quently emphasized opposition to modernism; for the 
head of the archdiocese of St. Paul has been noted, rightly 
or wrongly, for his tendencies toward liberalism within 
the Church. The prospective withdrawal of Monsignor 
Falconio will leave three cardinals, including the venerable 
Monsignor Gibbons, in America. 


a 


THE names on the list of prospective cardinals show a 
notable concession to the aspirations of ‘‘foreign’’ hier- 
archies. Of the new members of the Sacred College only 
five, excluding Monsignor Falconio, are Italians, and the 
college will comprise 31 non-Italians to 34 Italians,—a 
slim majority which might prove unequal to the task of 
electing an Italian to the chair of St. Peter in the event 
of the death of the present pontiff. A recognition of the 
situation in France, against which the Vatican bitterly 
protested, during the struggle for the separation between 
Church and State, is suggested by the appointment of four 
French prelates, including Monsignor Billot, who will be 
made head of the Jesuit order. On the other hand, the 
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continuance of the controversy between Portugal and the 
papacy is signalized by the absence of a Portuguese prel- 
ate from the selections for preferment. ‘Taken as a whole, 
the forthcoming elevations are designed to appeal to a 
wider sympathy and to accord a greater share in the con- 
trol of the Church to non-Italians than has been the case 
hitherto. 
Sd 


EXTRAORDINARY events took place at Pekin last Mon- 
day, to the accompaniment of menacing turmoil which 
extended from Canton to the gates of the Forbidden City. 
The effectiveness of the revolution was recognized by the 
ruling dynasty by a complete sutrender to the demands 
of the national assembly, formulated more than a month 
ago, when the operations of the revolutionists were con- 
fined to the neighborhood of Wu-Chang. ‘These demands 
included the immediate granting of a complete constitu- 
tional government, a cabinet responsible to the assembly, 
complete amnesty for all political offenders since the 
Boxer uprising in 1898, and other important measures 
of which not the least significant is the exclusion of Man- 
chus, the ruling race, from high administrative offices 
and the command of the army. All these conditions, 
inimical as they are to the selfish interests of the Manchu 
dynasty, were accepted in an imperial edict, in which the 
emperor employs language of self-abasement that would 
have been unthinkable a month ago. 


& 


In the mean while to the south the revolutionists are 
pressing their campaign down the valley of the Yang- 
Tse-Kiang, the great highway of commerce, and the 
imperial troops appear to be able to do little, if anything, 
to check the movement which has set the empire seething. 
As far south as Canton the vast upheaval has spread. 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, upon whose diplomacy and valor the gov- 
ernment relied until the last moment to extricate it from 
its maze of complications, still insists that his health, 
which was the pretext for his summary dismissal from 
office two or three years ago, has not improved sufficiently 
to enable him to take the field; and the minister of war, 
Gen. Yin Tchang, is maintaining a precarious hold upon 
Hankow, which the loyalists retook last week after the 
rebels had wrested it from them. In Pekin itself there 
is grave danger of an outbreak of violence, and Legation 
Quarter is taking precautionary measures of defence, al- 
though foreigners do not appear to face any immediate 
prospect of attack, either by rebels or by imperialists. 


as 


A pistincr stiffening of the attitude of the Ottoman 
government toward Italy is observable in the military 
operations about Tripoli and in the workings of diplomacy 
at Constantinople. It was declared at the Turkish capi- 
tal last Monday that the Porte had announced to the 
powers its withdrawal of all negotiations for mediation 
and its intention to let events take their course. At the 
same time the cables were bringing to the newspapers of 
Christendom persistent though confused accounts of 
Turko-Arab advances upon the Italian positions at Tripoli 
and elsewhere; of engagements in which the Italians were 
either victorious at a heavy cost of lives or else actually 
lost ground; of a constant massing of Moslems from the 
interior under the hot impetus of a holy war,—the weapon 
with which Turkey menaced its antagonist at the very 
outset. Out of the mass of contradictory accounts of the 
situation the fact can be gathered that the Turko-Arabic 
forces are rallying to the attack, and that the interor of 
the country has been roused to the necessity of opposing 
the march of the unbeliever. i 
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Brevities. 


Not one-half of the Unitarian ministers who live within 
ten miles of the State House in Boston attended the Con- 
ference at Washington. 


The thanks of our churches are due to Hon. and Dr. 
Horace Davis for his willingness to travel across the 
continent to preside at our General Conference. 


The line of presidents of the General Conference, from 
John A. Andrew to C. W. Eliot, shows a magnificent high 
level of ability and reputation for national service. 


The Daughters of American Revolution should have 
the credit of erecting a beautiful edifice better adapted 
to its uses than any other public building in Washington. 


Many years ago Dr. Greenwood of King’s Chapel said 
it was a well-known fact that not a single minister in 
the region about Massachusetts Bay was in good health. 
The ministers at Washington would, to Dr. Greenwood, 
have seemed surprisingly wholesome and healthy. 


The Fellowship for Social Justice were happy in secur- 
ing Dr. Wiley as their speaker. His remarks were more 
entertaining than profound, but it did every one good to 
see and hear the valiant fighter for pure food for the mill- 
ion, which is one of the elementary principles of social 
justice. 

If the sociological session seemed a little dry, it was 
not exactly the fault of the speakers, but rather of the 
arrangement of the programme. Instead of converging 
to a common point, their addresses, in the nature of the 
case, started from a common point and diverged in various 
directions. Hence mental distraction in trying to hold 
them together and a sense of lostness in consequence. 


A notable discussion of Religious Education came 
from Mr. Frederick Winsor. He seemed to be speaking 
out of the heart of his own experience. Does not that 
experience suggest the possibility that we may find it 
wiser some day to make the study of religion a part of 
the regular school curriculum, instead of relegating it to 
a half-hour or so of teaching on Sunday, largely by un- 
trained teachers? 


It is to be hoped that the papers of Prof. Christie and 
Mr. Dodson will be published in full. Prof. Christie’s in 
particular was a discussion of which all could feel the 
profundity and the beauty, but which few could grasp 
as a whole, even in its general outlines, to say nothing of 
its richness of detail. It seemed as if a flood of precious 
things were pouring forth, and one could dip up only a 
few cupfuls as it flowed. 


The Ministers’ Iuncheon was @ real success. Dr. 
Slicer’s question whether the ministry were not dete- 
riorating intellectually and spiritually because of too 
much attention to social questions proved to be merely 
a gentle stimulus instead of a bone of contention. ‘The 
answer seems to be suggested in the title of a recent 
theatrical article, ““Why the Stage isn’t what it used to 
be—and why it never was.” 


A strange peace pervaded the sociological discussions. 
The greatest danger seemed to be that “the great Auarch, 
Dulness,’’ would hold sway. Even the resolutions of 
the League for Social Justice did not raise a ripple. Yet 
why should the Justices be surprised? They have been 
assured time after time that their opponents have also 
these same principles at heart. If they feel that they 
have won a victory, well and good. But it has been no 
defeat for lanybody. Let us hope that it means peace 


_and_ progress. — 
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for the International Peace Meeting, 
Hear, O ye Nations! 


BY FREDERICK L. HOSMER. 


Hear, hear, O ye Nations, and, hearing, obey 

The cry from the past and the call of to-day! 

Earth wearies and wastes with her fresh life outpoured, 
The glut of the cannon, the spoil of the sword. 


Lo, dawns the new era, transcending the old, 
The poet’s rapt vision, by prophet foretold! 
From war’s grim tradition it maketh appeal 
To service of all in a world’s common weal. 


Home, altar, and school, the mill and the mart, 
The workers afield, in science, in art, 
Peace-circled and sheltered, shall join to create 
The manifold life of the firm-builded State. 


Then, then shall the empire of right over wrong 
Be shield to the weak and a curb to the strong; 
Then justice prevail, and the battle-flags furled, 
The High Court of Nations give law to the world. 


And thou, O my Country, from many made one, 
Last-born of the nations, at morning thy sun, 

Arise to the place thou art given to fill, 

And lead the world-triumph of peace and good-will! 


Che General Cnitarian Conference, 


After many days of dark and rainy weather sucha 
morning as welcomed delegates to the twenty-fourth 
meeting of the National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches was something to be remem- 
bered, if only for its cloudless skies and the brilliancy of 
the sunshine which flooded Washington’s spacious streets. 
The social intercourse of delegates at the Arlington, 
which was headquarters, brought back, in a somewhat 
lesser degree, the days of earlier conferences in Sara- 
toga when practically all were gathered under a single 
roof; and Monday, October 23, was only too short for the 
exchange of greetings and out-of-door excursions in the 
health-giving, inspiriting air. When evening came, it 
brought together at All Souls’ Church many more, who 
stayed elsewhere than at the Arlington; and one realized 
afresh, as one can realize only at such a national gather- 
ing, how many Unitarians there really are after all. 

Rey. U. G. B. Pierce, who in a certain way stood as 
host to the conference, spoke the opening words. An 
opening service, of which music formed a large part, was 
conducted by Rev. Walter Reid Hunt of Orange, N.J., 
and, when the congregation sang with hearty emphasis 
Samuel Longfellow’s hymn, “O Life that maketh All 
Things New,’ one felt that the Conference had really 
begun without waiting for the formal opening. ‘The 
sermon by Dr. De Normandie was a fine defence of 
the spirit that has animated the church in the past, a 
stern arraignment of its shortcomings in the present, a 
solemn warning against the spirit of coyetousness that 
threatens its full measure of usefulness, and a ringing 
call to acceptance of the high responsibilities laid upon 
Unitarians by their faith. Beyond all the discourage- 
ments and unrest of the time Dr. De Normandie sees a 
widening vision of living possibilities and the growth of a 
truer brotherhood among men. ‘The sermon was printed 
in full in last week’s Christian Register. 

On Tuesday morning the Conference session was opened 
at Memorial Continental Hall by a devotional service 
conducted by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of Detroit, Mich. 
Then came the opening address of the president, Hon. 
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Horace Davis of San Francisco, Cal., which may fairly 
be taken as the embodied word and message of the Con- 
ference itself. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Brethren and sisters of the Unitarian Family, we wel- 
come you to our National Conference. We meet to 
consider what we have accomplished in the last two 
years, to survey the situation of to-day and to plan out 
our work for the future. 

The presence around us of this noble, historic city, 
our national capital, with its rich memories, and this 
beautiful hall consecrated to the lives of our continental 
heroes, fills us with gratitude for the past and hope for 
the future. Especially in view of the steady efforts of 
our government for the last few years toward the accom- 
plishment of peace among nations, it seems a peculiarly 
auspicious time to meet here. The song of the angels, 
“Peace on Earth, Good-will to Men,” has never seemed 
so near to realization as it does to-day, even in view of 
the recent outbreak of militarism in the Mediterranean. 
I earnestly hope that the deliberations of this conference 
may show that we mean to do what we can to promote 
peace and good-will, not only through the length and 
breadth of our beloved land, but throughout the whole 
world. 

The history of Unitarianism is a record of steady 
advance. Our fathers fought for a rational religion. 
They insisted upon a rational belief in God which dis- 
carded such cruel and unjust notions as infant damna- 
tion, eternal punishment, predestined election—and 
upon a rational view of humanity: man was not totally 
depraved, but made in the image of God, lighted by a 
ray of Divine Intelligence. They lifted man from his 
fallen state, brought God nearer to him, and made him 
“seem more human and lovable, truly a heavenly Father. 
All this was in the line of bridging the vast gulf placed 
by the old dualism between God and the world. 

Jesus ignored this gulf, and that was the indictment 
brought against him by the Pharisees. When he told 
the poor woman her sins were forgiven without temple 
sacrifice or ceremonial observance, simply by the dis- 
solving power of love, he cut away the whole Jewish 
doctrine of expiation. And, when the father in his joy 
went out to meet the returning prodigal, the whole 
theory of redemption was upset: the only sacrifice re- 
quired was the contrite heart. 

By the middle of the century these reasonable views 
had made great headway and were largely accepted. 
Then came that stupendous revelation of science, the 
doctrine of evolution, teaching us that creation has been 
one steady progress from the beginning, and is still 
going on; that God is still in his world, working for his 
kingdom. We now see that religious life and religious 
history are no exception to the great plan, but that man 
has gradually worked out of spiritual infancy under the 
same law of progress. Religious history is a phase of the 
general history of the race; religious literature, like 
every other record of man’s thought, has grown out of 
the needs of the various times when it was written; and 
religious history and literature are open to the same 
examination and criticism as other history and literature. 

As the great Creative Energy is still working in the 
physical universe, so we see the Spirit of God in “that 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” and we recognize his divine providence for man’s 
instruction in the great souls which illumine religious 
history in all ages and in every race,—men who stand out 
like mountain peaks touched with the morning light, 
for the guidance of their fellows. Men have never been 

‘cut off from God’s inspiration. His spirit is always 
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flowing into their souls, as freely to-day as ever. Man’s 
reason is a ray of the Divine Intelligence; God’s justice 
is of the same quality as human justice; the mother’s 
love for her baby is of the same kind as God’s love for 
his children. We are, indeed, the children of God in 
something more than the conventional way in which we 
use the term: our nature is a ray of his Divine Being. 

Our theology has thus bridged the gulf imagined 
between man and God. We have come back to the 
teachings of Jesus. Man has been lifted from the total 
depravity of Calvinism to a possibility little lower than 
the angels. ph 

There was a time when we Unitarians had almost a 
monopoly of these cheering views, but that day has gone 
by: the liberal wing of the orthodox churches has ad- 
vanced to many of our positions, although we have this 
advantage over other bodies, that we are absolutely 
free, while they are more or less hampered by their creeds 
and the conservatism of the majority. 

But no church can live on its past. The world moves 
and we must move with it. The kingdom of God is 
always ahead of us, beckoning us on.’ And now that our 
simple and natural theology has so far prevailed, we are 
set free to work wholly for the kingdom. But to-day 
it is also a kingdom of action as well as of speculation. 

The interest in dogma is passing away, and questions 
of social service are taking its place. Our Father in 
heaven, so far from dwelling in inaccessible heights, as 
the old-time worshippers thought, is working for his 
kingdom right here among men, and calls on them to 
help him; is dwelling in every human breast and expects 
each man to purify his heart and make it fit for God’s 
dwelling-place, to prove his faith by his works, and to 
enlist in the great army working for the relief of the help- 
less and dependent, and for a greater measure of justice 
and equity in the distribution of the gifts of this world. 

An enthusiasm for humanity sweeps over the land. 
The whole western world is throbbing with sympathy 
for the relief of suffering, the care of the helpless and 
dependent, the abolition of misery and distress. Prac- 
tical goodness is at last recognized as an essential part 
of religion. With a large portion of the community social 
service takes the place of established religion, and some 
maintain that they serve God better in the hospitals 
than they can in the churches. 

While the cry is raised in many of the churches that 
this is an era of unfaith, that the masses take no inter- 
est in religion, that young men will not come into the 
ministry, that religion is suffering an eclipse, the truth 
is that the people have moved further toward the king- 
dom than the churches. A great passion for justice to 
the helpless and dependent pervades the land, and the 
storm centre of the movement is outside the churches. 
The labor unions, the universities, the conventions of 
charities, the prison commissions, a thousand different 
clubs and societies organized for the public welfare are 
discussing these problems of reform, and every legislature 
adds to the code new laws for the prevention of injustice 
and in aid of the weak. 

I say that the Christian spirit of brotherly love, the 
desire to do something to help the weak and dependent, 
is more rife in the community at large than it is in the 
churches. The young men are drawn away to social 
service rather than to the pulpits, the masses of the 
people look for help and sympathy to the outside societies 
and brotherhoods rather than to the churches. A new 
era of religion, a religion of practical sympathy, has 
dawned upon the world, and the churches have been slow 
to realize it. The Church, in old times, always dis- 
tinguished it from religion, calling it “mere morality” 
or philanthropy: now it is seen to be very near the heart 
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of true religion. When she fully recognizes this and 
comes back to the real faith preached by Jesus, the re- 
ligion of brotherly love, she will again resume her sway 
over the hearts of men. 

The churches are not, indeed, wholly indifferent to this 
great impulse. The leaders in all these great movements 
are drawn largely from them, men whose souls have been 
filled with the spirit of brotherly love by their ministra- 
tions. All the Christian bodies, Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant, orthodox and liberal, the synagogue, too, as well 
as the church, ring with the call to social service. But 
the churches ought to be the undisputed leaders in it. 

Now we Unitarians have always maintained that 
wherever there was a philanthropic movement our people 
were in the front rank; that a Unitarian church meant 
more intelligent work, better schools, cleaner streets, 
better sewerage, better hospitals, more care for the poor; 
but with all this nobody claims that we have done all 
we can do. Always and everywhere there is a great 
unutilized power in our churches. As organizations 
they have done little, while they contain vast latent 
power which should be organized and utilized in some 
form, if not directly as churches, then as social service 
committees acting in the name of the church. This 
phase of the question came before us at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association last May, and 
that body resolved that, ‘wherever there is need or suffer- 
ing or wrong or injustice, there is opportunity for the 
Church to render useful service,’ and it was declared 
that ‘‘the application of the religious life to social service 
is the test of the vitality and efficiency of the church.” 

We may differ in our methods and our lines of service; 
but, brethren, we’ve got to do something or else get down 
and out. This is a practical age, dealing in concrete 
things. The universities teach by laboratory work, the 
philosophers talk of pragmatism, and the churches have 
got to show practical results for the good of the commu- 
nity or the people will ask what need there is of sustaining 
them at all. Our very continuance as a vital religious 
power depends upon it. Let us wake up, then, and make 
up our minds to do something. 

If, then, the real-life of the Unitarian Church depends 
in so great a measure on its social efficiency, it is up to 
us at this conference to mark out clearly what can be 
done. With this end in view we shall hear Wednesday 
from several distinguished workers, each an expert in 
his own field, who will tell us what must be done in that 
field and how the Church can help to do it. Then the 
sincerity of our faith will be shown by our activity in 
the work. 

A hundred years ago the Church was busy exclusively 
with the salvation of souls. To-day we add to that the 
co-ordinate duty of the salvation of society. The social 
conscience is a new growth of religious consciousness, 
and personal religion must expand to include one’s neigh- 
bors. The Church needs social service to give it real 
life. If you want life in a church, let it concentrate its 
sympathies on some concrete object or enterprise. Prac- 
tical work binds a church together better than any other 
cement. That church is strongest which has the strong- 
est, most active, and efficient auxiliary societies, working 
for the public good. Our orthodox friends teach us this 
lesson by their burning enthusiasm for their foreign mis- 
sions. Let us carry the same spirit into our social ser- 
vice here at home, and our critics will no longer say the 
Unitarian Church is cold. 

- And in like manner with the individual. Practical 
work Jeads up to spiritual life, for practical goodness 
means sympathy with God, the source of all goodness. 
The love of our neighbor generates the love of God. If 
aSman does not love his neighbor, whom he has seen, how 
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can he love God, whom he has not seen? So through our 
generous sympathies we shall reach spiritual life, the first 
object of our church worship and organization. 

This practical work will bring us ‘back to Jesus.” 
Just as I said that the simplicity of our faith brings us 
back to the Master, so the earnestness and sincerity of 
our work puts us directly into touch with him. He 
looked for the coming of the kingdom of God in his own 
day, and he went about preparing men for the great 
event. The code of the kingdom was very. simple: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, and thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. Do unto others as ye 
would they should do to you.” ‘The faithful observance 
of these laws fitted a man for citizenship, and their ob- 
servance by all men would establish the kingdom to-day. 
He himself came not to be served, but to serve others. 
He went about, said Peter, doing good, and by active 
social service we, too, shall help our fellow-men, give new 
power to the Church, strengthen our own personal spir- 
itual life, and enroll ourselves as true followers of Jesus 
and coworkers and friends of God. 


The series of addresses that followed the transaction 
of routine business revealed activity in the different 
branches of the denominational work and awakened a 
well-grounded faith in the validity of Unitarian endeavor. 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, chairman of the Council, reported 
for that body. He made it evident that Unitarianism is 
not an easy faith in which one finds liberty to do nothing, 
but that it presents the hardest kind of religion any one 
ean try to live. Recognizing the obligations that go 
with religious liberty, he believed that this Conference 
betokened acceptance of the challenge and looked for- 
ward over the duties that must await return to our vari- 
ous homes. 

The address of Rev. Lewis G. Wilson was brightened 
by capital illustration and anecdote, and presented home 
truths in telling fashion. He pointed out the difference 
between the person who is a Unitarian and the person 
who isn’t anything else. What makes Unitarianism of 
real value in the world is its emancipating power, its 
increasing body of positive truth, its loyalty to genuine 
values, its enduring sanity, its calmness in the perils 
of doubt and fear, its consciousness of God at work through 
human agencies, its triumphant ascendency over trial 
and death, and its inherent and optimistic humanita- 
rianism. But to be a Unitarian means much more than 
simply that a man calls a Unitarian minister for a wed- 
ing or a funeral, or that his grandmother was a Uni- 
tarian. Only positive convictions make a Unitarian, for 
religious obligations do not cease when one’s orthodoxy 
expires. Mr. Wilson showed the fallacy of the thought 
that Unitarian churches are no longer needed to uphold 
liberal opinions, and also of the assumption that, in order 
to be an effective Unitarian, one must be an habitual 
denominational depreciator. A good critic must be as 
mindful of excellencies as of defects, and our great past 
masters of criticism never dipped their pens in venom 
nor used language out of proportion to their grievances. 
Finally, Mr. Wilson urged greater publicity in our ad- 
ministration of the anti-toxins of sound reason and spirit- 
ual enthusiasm to the ills of suffering humanity. 

The address by Rev. William I. Lawrance, president 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, reached its aim 
by the deep seriousness of its appeal and the evident 
sincerity of the speaker. The first Sunday-schools in 
America were organized by Unitarians, who have led 
also in the introduction of new methods for the training 
of scholars and teachers. Organized in 1827, the Sunday 
School Society sums up the early history and represents 
the central impulse of our body, but controversy diverted 
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attention from the logical consequences of our faith and 
turned our activities into other channels, till people 
seemed to forget that only in religious education lies the 
hope of our church. We are just coming to see that the 
primary task of every church is not the maintenance of 
the pulpit, but the maintenance of an adequate corps 
of religious instructors. The Society asks, therefore, 
for its rightful place in the estimation of the people,— 
not for a great income, but for support that will enable 
it to do its work. Among its immediate means of ser- 
vice Mr. Lawrance mentioned The Beacon, which goes 
to 11,000 Unitarian children, the lesson manuals, and, 
distinctively, the field work, the possibilities for which 
are great, and the resources inadequate to meet even the 
most pressing demands; and he urged the brotherhood 
of churches to rise to its greatest single task, the training 
of noble men and women. 

Miss Emma C. Low, speaking for the National Alli- 
ance of which she is president, announced that on the 
same day, October 24, twenty-one years ago, the Alli- 
ance was organized, thus celebrating here the attainment 
of its majority. She reviewed the work of these twenty- 
one years of steady growth, and paid tribute to the wise 
foresight of its pioneers whose plans have proved ade- 
quate to meet all opportunities for service. The Alliance 
is essentially a religious organization. Its 18,000 women, 
organized into 384 scattered groups, realize their common 
interests and work together. Miss Low noted the great 
contributions which the Alliance has made by its financial, 
sympathetic, and effective support to the general work 
of the denomination and explained the duties of its various 
committees and agencies. 

The greetings of the Young People’s Religious Union 
were brought by the president, Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell 
of Brockton, Mass. The Union was organized for truth, 
worship, and service; and to-day its branches are learn- 
ing, as never before, the lessons of service, working in the 
missionary spirit. ‘They are serving their faith by reach- 
ing the students in western college towns, who, finding 
that their inherited theological opinions do not square 
with the newly-learned scientific truths, run the risk of 
losing religious faith entirely, suffering the dismay of 
doubt. This year the Union is doubling the work of last 
year. Mr. Ferrell asked for the companionship and in- 
terest of the churches, the backing of the veteran service, 
that the vision of the church of to-morrow may come to 
speedier realization. 

Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., president of 
‘the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, presented 
that organization as ‘‘the still small voice of Unitarian- 
ism.” Their activity has been in stimulating others 
through written and spoken words. ‘The church that is 
not right on the social question has no future and not 
much present. We must talk not of theological progres- 
siveness, but of social and economic progressiveness, for 
our gospel is all of a piece. The Fellowship approved 
heartily of the social service organization of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; but, believing in social justice 
rather than in social service, would go further than any 
society with vested funds can go. ‘The Fellowship wishes 
to turn off the faucet rather than to sop up the overflow. 
Standing for progress and expressing burning indignation 
and the world unrest in the face of social wrongs, the 
Fellowship considers itself the safety valve of Unita- 
rianism, and Mr. Ferrell urged understanding of its aims, 
that the denomination might use its members as scouts 
to spy out the promised land. 

Dr. Gannett’s talk about ‘‘What Might Have Saved 
Jamie,’’ who came to love whisky better than he loved his 
mother, was the text of the address by Rev. A. D. K. 
Shurtleff, secretary of the Unitarian Temperance So- 
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ciety, which followed. He reported the work of the so- 
ciety and asked earnestly that the denomination should 
share more generously in it by giving time, help, and 
sympathy. The society, organized in 1884, came in 
answer to a real need. It is sane and sensible in its 
methods, avoids exaggerated statements, and, though 
small, is doing a splendid work. ‘The words of its presi- 
dent, published in many papers and periodicals, reach 
at least 500,000 readers. It deserves the enthusiastic 
encouragement of the denomination. 

Mr. Cyril H. Burdett gave the Conference report of 
the National League of Unitarian Laymen, which was 
organized at the last biennial session in Chicago, and of 
which he is secretary. Intended to promote the organiza- 
tion of men’s clubs in the churches, that shall direct their 
work into certain channels of active church, civic, and 
social work, the League has already contributed to the 
strengthening of the churches. Its activity is in line with 
the modern tendency to extend the scope and function 
of church membership. Social service stimulates the en- 
thusiasm and energy that promote progress, and helps 
the church exert a positive influence for justice. The 
value of the denominational association of laymen is evi- 
dent, but the ministry has been too largely represented in 
our business administration. Laymen should be in- 
cluded more often on the programmes of our general 
meetings. ‘They have a limitless opportunity for useful- 
ness, and, to arouse their interest and educate them to 
wider activity in church and denominational affairs, 
the League of Unitarian Laymen indicates a forward 
step. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, representing the International 
Council of Liberal Religious Workers and Thinkers, spoke 
for that organization. When the machinery of our ways 
of doing things, he said, becomes most complex, sometimes 
the thing that we are doing and the spiritual significance 
of it all takes possession of us and reveals the unity of the 
effort. ‘Often have I pleaded with you,’ Dr. Eliot 
proceeded, “‘to see our denominational affairs more largely 
and to see them whole, to see things nationally and not 
from the personal or parochial or provincial point of 
view. I am no longer contented even with that appeal. 
I ask you to see things internationally, to take your place 
in a world-wide movement, to put the biggest significance 
into your local effort. Then only shall we learn how, on 
the one hand, to do our little work grandly, and, on the 
other hand, to do our grand work simply and modestly.” 
Dr. Eliot spoke of the congresses which had brought 
together men of different nations, and led them into the 
thought of the universality of religion, and an apprecia- 
tion of real kinships, as they studied the things that all 
good men hold in common. If American Unitarians 
are true to their trust, they are to be pioneers in the new 
cosmopolitan and federated liberalism of the world. 
Among practical methods at our hand are the self-for- 
getting maintenance of the International Council, the 
translation of Unitarian literature into foreign languages,— 
a work already nobly begun,—the encouragement of co- 
operation with workers in other lands, the exchange 
of leading liberal teachers of different nations. India 
and Japan have recently sent their representatives here, 
and at the present time Secretary Wendte is spending a 
year abroad for this very purpose, and Dr. Eliot, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard College, is about to take our 
greetings to the Orient. Finally, definite centres of in- 
fluence should be established in the leading centres of the 
world. In closing Dr. Eliot urged that we yield our- 
selves to the sweep of this movement from liberty to 
fraternity, from freedom to unity. 

At the close of Dr. Eliot’s address time was given for 
the introduction of resolutions which were referred without 
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discussion to the Business Committee. Mr. Geo. H. 
Ellis gave the report of a committee appointed at the last 
National Conference which recommended that the name 
of the Conference be changed to the ‘‘General Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches,” thus includ- 
ing the churches in Canada, already affiliated with us. 
A motion to lay on the table for later discussion prevailed, 
and the Conference adjourned. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


The general topic discussed on Tuesday evening was 
“Tnternational Peace,’’ and the devotional service con- 
ducted by Rev. Edwin A. Rumball of Rochester, N.Y., 
led the minds of the large audience in receptive directions. 

The first speaker was Rev. Edward Cummings of Bos- 
ton, who asserted emphatically that the topic of the 
evening presents the most important question of the day, 
the question which the world is waiting to have answered. 
Are President Taft’s great arbitration treaties to fail in 
any particular? Nobody but an American citizen could 
doubt that this is the greatest economical, political, 
moral, and religious question. Every well-informed man 
of Europe knows that this city has become the centre 
of a new kind of world politics, that shall realize the 
dream of the ages. It is the most important question 
in economy because the right answer means the first 
long, necessary step towards lifting burdens from millions 
of men and liberating for constructive and useful ends 
forces that have been used for destructive and worse 
than useless ends. Nations might then be as prodigal 
of their resources for schools, playgrounds, and all good 
purposes as now for battleships. Nothing more touches 
the high cost of living, and no one can estimate what it 
would mean to the world to turn the billions expended 
for the munitions of war into better opportunities for 
living and the removal of misery and apprehension. 
It is the most important political question because it 
means the extension of political organization along well- 
established lines of natural evolution. It extends the law 
of the family to the family of nations. “‘It is not possible 
to submit such matters as citizenship, national integrity, 
etc., to arbitration,’ say people who ought to know, and 
ought to know better. ‘They believe it would be a more 
dangerous step to submit such questions to the chances 
of battle than to a court of the ablest jurists in the world. 
It is a great pity these lessons have not been taught in 
the primary school, and here Mr. Cummings gave an 
effective illustration of such possible teaching. If a 
nation isn’t willing to come before such a bar, it is prima 
facie evidence that it has a bad case. 

It is the most important religious question that the 
world is now considering because it represents an attempt 
to Christianize Christendom,—one of the few attempts 
ever made. When the President said that the time had 
come to submit to courts what cannot be settled by 
diplomacy, it was simply asking the most Christian na- 
tions to take their religion a little more seriously. We 
ought to feel happy that it was given to our nation to 
lead the way to the new era. History will do justice to 
him, but what shall we do? ‘The tragedy of the situation 
is that the peopie who are in the midst of great historical 
events do not realize it. With the next Hague Conference 
only a few years away, we should be formulating new 
demands. American Christianity has it in its power 
to see that our representatives do the night thing. These 
propositions have excited high hopes over all the world. 
People are looking to us for relief from their burdens, 
and in the name of religion we must do all in our power 
to bring the reign of peace. 

That the audience was in strong sympathy with Mr. 
Cummings’s call for their interest was made evident by 
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the passing, by a rising vote, of a resolution, expressing 
to President Taft high appreciation of his endeavors in 
the cause of international peace and arbitration, and 
pledging their respective churches to aid in procuring 
the ratification by the Senate of the pending treaties. 
The delegates further pledged their churches to secure, 
upon returning home, the appointment of a committee 
in each church to take up actively the work of awakening 
public opinion to support the President. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who was to have been the 
next speaker, was unfortunately detained by the serious 
illness of his wife, and an expression of sympathy was 


sent to him by a rising vote of the audience. 


Rev. William C. Gannett, D.D., the second speaker, 
showed that, while lovers of peace have in these days much 
to be thankful for, they have little reason to believe that 
their hopes are near fulfilment. He made clear the 
tragically interesting paradoxes of the situation, as they 
are in these years bristling and exploding with war 
tension. Never has the burden of simply keeping the 
peace between non-fighting nations been so grievous 
as during the dozen years since the first Hague Con- 
ference. Peace itself has become tragedy in the frenzied 
race of building battleships, till nations pant with finan- 
cial exhaustion. What has happened that our navy, 
which thirteen years ago cost an average of thirty millions 
a year, now costs quadruple that? Nothing has happened, 
except the little war of which “there was not enough 
to go round,”’ but of which there was plenty to print the 
word ‘Imperialism’? above the word ‘‘ Democracy” 
on our banners. 

Nevertheless, on the other side, our claim is that the 
twentieth century is destined to organize the world in 
relations of peace and good-will. Never before were such 
powerful forces combining to work unconsciously for 
peace. Industry, science, literature, the vast ramifica- 
tions of the credit system, all make for civilization. 
Add, too, the sub-conscious agencies—the rise of women, 
the rise of socialism, the widening of democracy—to 
the conscious agents, which include about three hundred 


‘associations studying the principles of international law, 


the Interparliamentary Union of 2,500 members, the 
Mohonk Conference, Ginn’s endowed ‘‘School of Peace,” 
Carnegie’s ten million ‘‘Foundation,” and, above all, 
the Hague Conferences. 

The result is a new conviction. that war is an anachron- 
ism. Conceding the good that war has done in the past, 
the soldier now, as soldier, is becoming a rudimentary 
organ in the body politic. Itis all a question of evolution. 
The best manhood is beginning to understand that the 
best patriotism is inter-patriotism. We think we can 
see five steps towards the organization of the world in 
relations of peace and good-will,—the International Court 
of Arbitral Justice, already existing in embryo; an In- 
ternational Congress, like the present Interparliamentary 
Union, only official; a code of international laws; the 
establishment of an international police; and an inter- 
national protectorate against national crimes. It is 
time to apply the conception of the state as a person to 
all inter-relations of the nations with each other. Sec- 
retary Root was right when he said, “The matters in 
dispute between nations are nothing: the spirit which 
deals with them is everything.” ‘The hundred years 
of peace between England and America prove his words 
right. If with England, why not with other nations this 
friendship? High acts of faith it will take on our part 
to make America a lovable nation. We must show a 
justice that will arbitrate all sources of difference—not 
excepting the way we got the Panama strip from Colombia, 
if Colombia questions it, nor exempting the Monroe 
doctrine, if other people dispute our right to that doctrine. 
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We must show a trust that will be willing to consider 
neutralizing the Philippine Islands and the Panama 
Canal. We must have the high honesty that will always 
follow the lofty course of Roosevelt in returning the sur- 
plus indemnity to China,—an act which did more to 
strengthen America in the Pacific and more for the peace 
of the world than all the battleships of his two terms. 
Such justice and generous honesty are possible always, 
but they take high faith and high loyalty. In such faith 
and loyalty the United States should lead the world. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SESSION. 


Wednesday morning was given up to the sociological 
side of the Conference. Some one called attention to the 
fact that this was a layman’s meeting, for not a clergy- 
man’s name appeared on the programme, save one, to 
which the quick retort was made “nor a Unitarian, 
either.” Mrs. Spencer, however, is also an ordained 
minister, and she is branded Unitarian, whether she 
carries the banner herself or not. The devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. William D. Jones, Newport, R.I. 

The ‘Survey of Unitarian Activities for Social Better- 
ment and Readjustment,” by Rev. Elmer S. Forbes of 
Boston, prepared the way for the papers that followed. 
He found the finest examples of Unitarian activity in 
the betterment of the social order to be the churches, 
conspicuous since the beginning for their interest in what- 
ever concerns human welfare. They are trying to fulfil 
their social obligations to-day by independent institutional 
work, by co-operation with other churches, and by in- 
dividual service to the community. The needs and the 
methods vary under different conditions. The report 
of the Commission on the Church and the Social Question 
has proved a valuable contribution to the work of con- 
structive social reform. Mr. Forbes gave an interesting 
report of the Department of Social and Public Service 
in the American Unitarian Association, which has official 
connection with the churches, and noted that the Tucker- 
man School for the training of parish assistants and 
teachers, now beginning its fourth year, has also abun- 
dantly proved its usefulness. There still remains a vast 
amount of what Miss Richmond calls ‘“‘retail social work”’ 
to be done, even though preventive and constructive 
work is most interesting, and in this the Tuckerman 
School is particularly useful by supplying trained leader- 
ship. The work of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice has afforded opportunity for the frank discussion 
of existing needs and the criticism of existing policies 
and methods. It is of the greatest benefit that we have 
here a volunteer society where such matters can be 
thrashed out without fear or favor. Our Unitarian ac- 
tivities are doing much for social betterment and read- 
justment. They are inspiring, initiating, interpreting, and 
directing effort for the common welfare, and their in- 
fluence is increasingly felt. 

The general subject of “Inspection for Standardizing 
Social Conditions’? was opened with an address on “In- 
spection as applied to Charities” by Hon. Robert W. 
Hebberd, secretary of the New York State Board of 
Charities, who reviewed the history of inspection from 
the voluntary work of such persons as Miss Dorothea 
Dix and Dr. Willard to the present time, giving parti- 
cularly the status of New York in this department of 
government, and drawing a sharp distinction between 
conflicting views as to the purpose of inspection, whether 
it should be chiefly to safeguard the interests of persons 
or of property. The board of which Mr. Hebberd is the 
secretary has always maintained that the chief purpose of 
inspection is to safeguard the interests of inmates of insti- 
tutions, and the result has been excellent. Of the more 
than seven hundred institutions inspected by his board 
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nearly five hundred are private charities in receipt of 
public money. In his view all private charities should be 
subject to inspection. Only thus can a State know to 
what extent dependency exists, and only by such inspec- 
tion and reports can the inmates and the trust funds be 
properly protected. 

The standardization of inspection of . educational 
facilities found an able exponent in Prof. Frank A. 
Manny of Baltimore, who began his address with an 
illustration of the thoroughness of Germany in this 
respect. A distinguished American professor took up 
his residence in Munich for six months, and was soon 
called upon’ by the school inspector to see whether the 
twelve-year-old-- boy of-the family was receiving the 
instruction prescribed for boys of that age. The gover- 
ness who had been employed met the requirements till 
the question of religious teaching was raised. The 
father said that he was attending the Sunday-school of 
the American church. ‘This was not enough. ‘The father 
had registered as a Protestant, and the government must 
be satisfied that the son was coming up into adequate 
Protestantism. Had he been Jew or Catholic, the same 
rigid test would be applied. Only the free thinker could 
escape. 

Private, including parochial, schools have done much 
toward developing society, but some have now developed 
peculiar forms of graft to maintain structures whose 
functions have passed on into new forms. Others have 
continued to contribute to social progress and have 
stimulated public schools to progress. It is a matter of 
regret that leading private schools do not participate more 
generally in work connected with the public schools. 

Is it not time to accept frankly governmental responsi- 
bility for all children? ‘There is need of a governmental 
registration of all persons under twenty-one; of a better 
co-ordination of compulsory education and child-labor 
legislation; a more definite assumption of responsibility 
of inspection of parochial schools; placing language 
tests on a more practical basis; the establishment of 
manual training and domestic science centres; better 
inspection of the correspondence and commercial schools; 
more training in hygienic and other social needs; a 
closer study of the inter-relations of the State, county, and 
national methods of school inspection. 

Religious bodies are inspecting their missionary 
charges; the Carnegie Foundation is effecting interesting 
changes; women’s clubs and social settlements are 
inspecting, and the National Child Labor committee 
shows results seldom accomplished by a private company. 
In various States the school inspectors have brought up 
the standards, though they have not avoided the dangers 
of uniformity and conformity. The next step seems to 
lie in the direction of accepting responsibility for all the 
children and of providing inspection to see that all those 
interests are guarded which have become so socialized 
that they must have governmental encouragement and 
control. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, presented the conditions and difficul- 
ties in regard to “Inspection of Labor.’ This country 
has to-day no standards of such inspection in any State, 
though New York approaches more nearly than any other 
to setting up certain elementary standards. On the 
31st of this month the State Civil Service Commission 
will give citizens an opportunity to show why it should 
reverse its action of last July, when it exempted from 
the civil service requirements the eight newly appointed 
supervising inspectors of labor in New York. All the 
organizations interested in child labor had worked for 
years for the creation of these eight offices. The law 
for their establishment took effect in July when the 
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righteous were away on vacations and the heatken were 
hard at work, and the latter made such exemption neces- 
_ sary if the commissioner of labor wished to keep his place, 
which he fills admirably. Unfortunately the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, instead of resenting bitterly this exemp- 
tion, approved and named as candidates men entirely 
unqualified for the place,—a disheartening proceeding. 
In Illinois, too, a law relating to inspection of labor re- 
cently went into effect over the protests of those who 
aoe! the working conditions of the children in that 
tate, 

The law requires a report in every State that has a 
department of labor. If itis clearly presented and comes 
out punctually, we could consider it a fair standard of 
efficient work; but Illinois, for instance, is now nearly 
three years behindhand in the publication of its reports. 
A number of the States issue bulletins monthly or quar- 
terly. If they tell the truth and are interesting, they 
show efficiency. If they are worthless,—as most of them 
are,—the department is useless. The most disgraceful 
reports are the factory reports of Pennsylvania, which 
tell nothing that an intelligent reader wishes to know. 
Many States have no inspection, and some have so 
overburdened their departments that the work cannot 
be done. ‘This is true of the New York law in regard to 
the inspection of tenement-house: manufacture, where 
conditions are worse than anywhere else in the world. 
It is a sham law, of which no enforcement is possible. 
One reason why a department cannot give a better ac- 
count of itself is because the people do not care and the 
standard of selection of those who are to do the work is 
not high enough. Grand Army pensioners with no other 
qualifications have sometimes been employed. Another 
difficulty is the lack of conscience and care in school offi- 
cials, who blindly leave the children without inspection 
and run them out of school instead of holding them there. 
We have no industry in the United States good for a 
child of fourteen, even for the half day; but before we 
can standardize industry we must make the people care. 

The question of health inspection was covered by 
Charles B. Ball, chief of the Sanitary Bureau of Chicago. 
He classified it as: the inspection of persons for physical 
defects or communicable disease, as in ports of entry; 
inspection of places, as hospitals, prisons, schools, etc.; 
and inspection of food, water, and air supply. Great 
gaps occur in the service, due to divided responsibility 
between national, State, and city authorities. An un- 
polluted stream in one State may be defiled in the next, 
and in the third State the same stream used for drinking 
water. The first step, then, in standardizing is to corre- 
late the agencies of inspection. The next is to find, 
through the merit system, suitable persons of previous 
training to do the work. They must not get their train- 
ing in medicine or sanitary science after they have been 
appointed. Good inspectors must have self-control, 
quick perceptions, tact, and an appreciation of high 
standards; and they should be graded by civil service 
rules. After explanation of certain details of effective 
organization, Mr. Ball closed by saying that there must 
be, above all, effective laws, friendly courts, and the 
co-operation of public opinion. 

William B. Moulton, president of the Illinois State 
Civil Service Commission, could not come, as was ex- 
pected, to talk about civil service; and this topic, which 
was to occupy this place in the programme, was pre- 
sented briefly by the secretary of the Conference, Rev. 
Walter Greenman, a little later in the morning. Mr. 
Greenman urged the need for friends of civil service 
‘reform to arouse themselves to the seriousness of the 
menace which the civil service law and the Civil Service 
Commission are offering to the whole principle at the 
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present time. In the beginning the main thing was 
to prevent incoming administrations from making a 
clean sweep of offices. But it was intended to cover 
positions that were little more than those of book clerks, 
and it was never contemplated then that any political 
party coming in could have as its main interest efficiency 
and economy; and the rules of regulation seem now very 
crude and difficult of proper administration. Mr. Green- 
man gave telling illustrations of his statement, and ex- 
plained Mr. Moulton’s adaptation of the reforms of the 
modern civil service to these new. conditions. The me- 
chanical processes of the past fail to appoint men with 
an appreciation of human nature and human conditions. 
When Mr. Moulton has to appoint men of high posi- 
tion, he calls on three men as a special commission for 
examination,—men who are experts. This special com- 
mission does nothing the way of actual examination, 
but meets all applicants for about five minutes each, 
face to face. Out of the whole number a dozen are se- 
lected. As evidence of the efficiency of the method, 
the contractors said to Mr. Moulton, after a certain 
examination, that he had probably the three men in the 
country best fitted for the particular job; and the other 
men out of the dozen were so good that he engaged them 
himself at a higher wage than Mr. Moulton was allowed 
to pay. 

The final address, on ‘‘ Why is this a Religious Duty?” 
was given by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, who called 
attention to the fact that the previous speakers had laid 
out work for a century to come. She then considered 
the basic institutions of the family, school, Church, State, 
and the industrial order, in which the reformatory move- 
ment is felt, and asked how the Church could help. The 
Church stands next to the family, and must contain all 
the different kinds of people. It cannot be full of re- 
formers. It must have quiet spaces for those in sorrow, 
equipment to direct those who need direction; and a cer- 
tainty of what lies behind the heat and agitation of 
our times. -We do not invent, but discover the moral 
law, and we are not running the universe; but as a Church 
we should lead in adequate inspection, in training for 
civil service and for the moral support of individuals, 
because it is our duty to hold every accomplished good 
and exercise a dynamic force. ‘The Church should give 
moral support and stimulation and the warmth of com- 
panionship to the reformers. It should keep society to 
the sacred duty of holding fast what has been accom- 
plished and make way for the better yet to come. It 
must stand with those who are trying to better the world. 
Do not let the Unitarian Church wait until it can do 
the thing perfectly, but, even if mistakes are made, it 
should stand for the defence of childhood against wicked, 
ignorant greed and for laws that demand proper inspec- 
tion. ‘There should be the least possible friction and 
the widest possible co-operation. ‘The men and women 
who can send out from the pulpit week after week a 
reconciling and yet progressive word, warm-hearted and 
clear-minded, hold a position second to none. 

The last hour of the morning session was devoted to 
brief remarks and the reading of reso!utions. 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, in a three minutes’ talk, re- 
minded the Conference that work for the improvement 
of the jail system of the country was work for the Uni- 
tarian Church, calling for wise and careful inspection and 
remedy. She also reminded them of the importance of 
using one Sunday in the year as Prison Sunday for in- 
structing their peoples on these important themes of 
prison reform. 

Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore urged that churches 
should be more tolerant with ministers when they preach 
civic and social reform. “‘I beg of you,” said he, ““when 
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we preach on social conditions, even though you own a 
tenement not up to the requirements, or when we speak 
of child labor and you own stock in a cannery or a cotton 
mill, for the sake of truth and Christian charity to be a 
little less sure that you absolutely know what your duty 
is in this respect.” 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 


The session Wednesday evening was prefaced not only 
by the usual devotional exercises, conducted by Rev. 
Charles T. Billings of Lowell, but by the singing of pa- 
thetic plantation songs by the Jubilee Club of Kowaliga, 
Ala. 

The first speaker was President C. F. Thwing of the 
Western Reserve University, Ohio. Religion in educa- 
tion, he said, is the religious teacher, for religion is per- 
sonal and education is the man teaching. The religious 
teacher should have three characteristics,—intellectual dis- 
crimination to distinguish great truths from small truths, 
as that the fact of God’s love for man is more important 
than any form of revelation of that love, breadth to feel 
the value in forms of faith other than his own, and ear- 
nestness in holding his own convictions. Such a teacher 
will impress on the child the sense of duty; the right 
attitude towards outer life, evinced in service; delight in 
beauty of nature and life and character; and the love of 
God, in whom we live and love and aspire. The method 
used will vary according to the teacher’s wisdom. In 
Utopia, Egeria will select every method which brings a 
child to the divine, and makes the divine intelligible and 
compelling,—not, however, the arbitrary methods of 
Scripture teaching, employed for many years in England 
by a compulsory tuition, responsible in no small degree, 
it has been said, for’the relapse of England into practical 
paganism. “[wo phrases come to mind in attempting to 
sum up the quality of a religious teacher: the good old 
English term, “‘a gentleman and a scholar,” and the 
“Christian gentleman.” Examples aremany. May such 
men as we have known in the past never fail us either in 
religion or in education! 

Mr. F. W. Hooper of the Brooklyn Institute was in- 
troduced as the next speaker on the same theme of 
“Religion in Education.” ‘Time was, said he, when we 
looked on religion as something associated with the 
church, the Bible, the creed, and the funeral service; 
but we know now that religion is life, as we also know 
that education is simply human development. ‘The edu- 
cation of the home, the farm, the shop, of business, of 
society, of the State, is the real education. ‘The educated 
man is one who has trained himself to service of his home, 
his State, his country, the world. Abraham Lincoln, the 
one American who has done most for this country and 
for humanity, trained himself to say, ‘A country cannot 
live half slave and half free,’’ and, saying this, he deter- 
mined the conscience and the purpose of this people. 
Education is the enlargement of life as religion is the 
enlargement of life, and they are practically one. 

We have worshipped fetiches and the shadow of things, 
both in education and in religion. In place of the three 
R’s worshipped in the primary schools, we should teach 
the three I’s essential in education,—industry, integrity, 
and ideals. We need especially to emphasize the ideals 
we should hold. ‘The first to be placed before the rising 
generation is the ideal of the home where perfect love 
and confidence exist, the home of hospitality, open to 
all creeds and races, the home of the heart where hu- 
manity is to be found. ‘The second is the ideal of school, 
where the teacher is the conscious, recognized, respected, 
personal friend of every pupil, and where there is equality 
among the students before the teacher,—a perfect democ- 
racy that prepares for the greater democracy of the State. 
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Then there is the ideal church, where a perfect relation — 


exists among the members, and between the pastor and 
his people. Last, there is the ideal State. What tre- 
mendous strides has democracy made in three centuries 
with its ideal of perfect equality of opportunity before 
the law! These are the ideals which we can make the 
purpose of our education, of our religion, of our living. 
In them all is the ideal of God. These are what we must 
teach to the children. 

The third address on “Religion in Education” was given 
by Frederick Winsor of Concord, Mass., who defined 
education as preparation for life and religion as the effort 
to please God in worship and~action. We have it on 
high authority that to live the pure life of service is itself 
religion. Education, then, is training for right living, 
religion is right living. Yet there is no general recogni- 
tion of the fact that they have anything to do with each 
other, and we have in our public schools the paradox 
that in preparing the youth of our country to live wisely 
religion must not be mentioned; and, nevertheless, we are 
a religious people. This system is right if religion in 
the schools means sectarian control, and it is a calamity 
that there is a single school or college in the country, 
except, of course, divinity schools, to which a sectarian 
name is attached. ‘The ideal situation would be to have 
unsectarian schools teaching children to lead the religious 
life, but in fact, because most people cannot distinguish 
between religion and a sect, the schools impress children 
with the idea that religion is unimportant in daily affairs. 
We behave as if we were all atheists, which few of us are. 
Most of us are tolerably secure in our religious convic- 
tions, but we act as if we feared that a mere variation of 
formula or a new slant of vision might affect the faith 
of our children. We are blind not to realize that we 
fail to strengthen their convictions by ignoring the 
strength of the religious impulse except when coupled 
with our own religious habit. We deprive our children 
in their school life of the incentive and strength which 
comes from faith. 

Mr. Winsor had no remedy to offer except the halting 
one of educating the public itself to make sectarianism 
subservient to religion. Pending this solution he offered 
as a suggestion the desirability of using selections from 
the Bible as part of the English literature study of every 
class in every school. Controversial subjects can be 
easily avoided, for it makes no difference that some people 


consider Bible stories sacred, literal truth, while others - 


look on them as illuminating fiction. Bible selections 
should be studied because they are fundamental litera- 
ture and because they are fundamental religion. Mr. 
Winsor’s second suggestion concerned the feasibility of 
studying comparative religions as a course in history in 
the last year of grammar school study. Religious con- 
troversy has had a large part in shaping history and 
moulding civilizations. The greatest advantage of such 
study is in forcing upon the children’s consciousness the 
importance of religion itself in life, as something more 
than a Sunday business. Let children realize how men 
have fought and died for it, how cruel and bigoted it 
has made some men, and how big and beautiful it has 
made others. Unobjectionable text-books could be writ- 
ten, concerning itself only with agreed facts, or, when 
facts are disputed, giving both versions without partisan- 
ship, and laying stress on beliefs held in common. ‘The 
difficulty is to find the warm-hearted author, too broad 
to emphasize the divergencies of Christian belief. 

Mr. Winsor did not believe that the generation now 
growing up is in danger of becoming irreligious. Our 
situation is not that of France. * Here the substitutes for 
religious training crowd on every hand. Religion is more 
and more an affair of every-day life. Besides the clubs, 
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social service work, etc., we English-speaking people have 
a glorious inheritance in our literature that'is a part of 
common school education. Through it all runs the deep 
tone of religious conviction. Can we not teach them 
that religion means not sectarianism, but charity; not 
jealousy, but love; not merely form and worship, but 
the fear of the Lord and the service of his children? 

The evening session was closed by a brief address on 
the foundation of the Kowaliga School, its destruction 
by fire, and its arising from the ashes, by William E. 
Benson, the treasurer, and by more music from the sweet- 
voiced singers of that school. Mr. Benson first pleaded 
for his institution before the National Conference at 
Saratoga many years ago. If the other results of his 
work compare with the wonderful musical culture thus 
revealed, he has indeed achieved success. 


THE HISTORICAL ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 


On Thursday morning, after a brief devotional service 
conducted by Rev. Clifton M. Gray of Charleston, S.C., 
Prof. Francis A. Christie of Meadville Theological Sem- 
inary addressed the Conference on the subject of ‘‘The 
Historical Element in Christianity as a Spiritual Re- 
ligion.” Asking if truth and right are revealed to us 
to-day or if we hold them because they were once upon a 
time revealed, Prof. Christie took Andrews Norton as 
the type of the unorthodox religionist dominated by eigh- 
teenth-century influence. Norton believed that we hold 
convictions about God and Duty and Immortality be- 
cause these truths were uttered in the past by persons 
who were divinely authorized by supernatural miracles to 
convey truth. ‘This was history reduced to the uses of a 
syllogism, and the weak argumentation made one faith 
to rest on another faith, closed to examination and en- 
dangered by likeness to other marvel stories. From this 
cold intellectualism Emerson and Parker and Ripley 
emancipated .us. Parker championed the claim that 
the soul’s most precious truth rests on the present re- 
ligious consciousness, and he used history, as Kant would 
have it used, for illustration. He means to us, in this 
respect, what Schleiermacher means in the annals of 
Europe, reaching God not at the end of a syllogism which 
had historical terms in it, but through an immediate re- 
ligious consciousness that cannot be resolved into intel- 
lectual knowing or ethical response to duty. This main 
position is a permanent advance, and Schleiermacher, 
developing this view, became the starting point for our 
most modern theological developments. ‘The result is 
what Dr. Gannett calls ‘the spiritual transfiguration of 
belief into symbolism,” “the old creed of Christendom, 
dying to-day as beliefs to live forever as symbols for things 
of the spirit.” After the period of speculative meta- 
physics and Ritschl’s critical appeal to historical revela- 
tion, came the effect of the study of comparative religion 
and the stimulating American efforts at a religious psy- 
chology. It begins to be clear that the experience called 
faith is not born in intellectual assent, but in the soul’s 
communion with the living God. It means that the 
seat of authority is not in ancient Bible or changeless 
creed or infallible church, but in the present religious 
consciousness itself. Here is a tremendous emancipa- 
tion from the old kind of dependence on history. 

The inexorable question about the justification of the 
faith which is our experience to-day cannot be avoided. 
If we are asked to rely on mere fact or on any given psy- 
chological state, we feel ourselves adrift. The question 
of validity will not be waived aside. William James 
offers a pragmatic test of truth. Pragmatism, however, 
while it can help us see the conditions under which in- 
tuitions reveal their authority, cannot explain that author- 
ity. The proper alternative of praginatism is that which 
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now more than anything else makes the method of lead- . 
ing Protestant theologians the critical analysis of the 
self in its knowing and trusting, founded by Kant, 
amended by De Wette and others, and set forth by Prof. . 
Bousset of Gottingen. This analysis assures the criti- 
cal control of the religious consciousness and the exhibi- 
tion of its validity. Without elaborating this position it 
brings us to Schleiermacher’s valuation of doctrines, not 
as propositions of strict knowledge exposed to logical at- 
tack, but as valid symbols of the ineffable reality which 
the religious consciousness apprehends. 

This view seems to emancipate faith from the content 
of history; but we, who are spiritual beings, cannot 
ignore the fact that we have no blind present. We 
have memories that ‘bless and burn.’ Our past lives 
not as a dead deposit of memory, but in constant revalua- 
tion and enrichment. We recast our remembered sins 
and deaths and victories into the spiritual revival and 
affirmation of the present experience. It is the inhering 
past that provokes to a dim sense of the timeless. Stand- 


ing on the Concord Bridge, a dynamic memory contains 
_the past that came from beyond the seas when stern 
» men fared forth for spiritual freedom. 


It holds in itself 
all high purpose, sovereign over pilgrim generations. 
It is a conception of human living that inspired policies 
and institutions, shaped the being of Washington and 
Lincoln, and made the nobility of lesser men who have 
servedit. It is a fervid, irresistibleidea. It is the nation 
and it is a corporate memory. It is a sacramental means 
by which the spiritual idea lays hold of us and evokes 
our spontaneous allegiance. 

Christianity is an idea that has mixed itself with life. 
While no point in that history is a logical demonstration 
for to-day’s faith, its historic content is, nevertheless, 
indispensable. Wemay not retain the imagery of ancient 
Messianic hopes, but we are responsive to that which 
begat them all,—that prophecy which goes always with 
absolute duty, that “Thou canst’? which always rings 
in the supreme ‘“‘Thou oughtest,’”’ that prophecy of “It 
shall be.”’ Such things have unexhausted .validity, for 
the deep instinctive action of our faith reaffirms them. 
Speaking of the leadership of Jesus we mean vastly more 
than Norton meant. We see a man who without guar- 
antee or miracle to protect him accepted the responsi- 
bilities of his faith and unfolded its meaning in simple, 
universal terms. He is man’s spiritual experience writ 
large, a symbol, a sacramental power. So long as he 
continues to minister to many for their highest good, the 
great memory of our religious inheritance will centre 
in the memory of him. 


Rev. Howard N. Brown opened discussion of the paper 
by agreeing that Prof. Christie had shown the direction 
in which the Christian mind must turn. Logic alone 
can never tell the inner meaning of a man’s faith, and we 
must try for that liberty which imposes necessity or limi- 
tation on no man’s symbols. The historic sense and 
basis are necessary for Christianity. In time the over- 
whelming reality of this basis will come to its own, and 
scholarship is even now able to describe it sufficiently 
for all practical purposes. The real Jesus of real history 
is by far the worthiest master in the spiritual life that 
the world has ever seen. 

Rev. Richard W. Boynton was unwilling to accept any 
minimizing of the pragmatic tendency. The pragmatist 
believes that the thing that holds us is the thing that 
works best in the long run. We need the everlasting 
test of reason that in the long run, centuries or ages, 
appeals to humanity. This is the higher pragmatism. 

Rev. Theodore D. Bacon gave testimony that to lim 
religion is altogether a matter of revelation, primarily 
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to himself; yet this individual fevaitiahe is not enough 
to bring the fulness of life. It is like the violin string 
that vibrates a little by itself, but for full harmony needs 
all the other parts of the instrument. 


RELIGION AND CURRENT FORMS OF MYSTICISM. 


Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., of St. Louis, continu- 
ing the programme of Thursday morning, then read a 
paper on “The Relation of Religion to Current Forms 
of Mysticism.’ ‘Taking for granted the principles that 
clear thinking serves the moral and religious life, that 
evil is wrought by want of thought, and that the chief 
interest of our free churches is in a life in which religion, 
ethics, science, art, and social reform all have organic 
place, he found that the question of the relation of relig- 
ion to mysticism is really a question as to the significance 
and practical value of these mysticisms to men and women 
of this conception of life. To some mysticism signifies 
the essence of religion. Others use it as a collective name 
for aberrant forms of belief and a morbid interest in the 
occult. In religious history the name of mystics has 
generally been given to those who long for absorption in 
the Absolute. 

Dealing with the unpleasant aspects of the subject 
first, Prof. Dodson noted ‘the inability of many to dis- 
tinguish between the useful concepts of recent science 
and the lingering superstitions of barbarous times, con- 
fusing nervous disorders with spiritual life: such mysticism 
constitutes a sort of underground religion which has sur- 
face manifestations in every century.- Surely by relig- 
ion we mean nothing less than the flowering of humanity 
and its aspiration to greater heights of spiritual progress, 
so that to look for it in the occult is to make the greatest 
of mistakes. This is the twentieth century, in which 
people can read and science is making wonderful progress; 
yet such a mysticism as spiritualism will long remain 
because it rests on the will to believe and survives expos- 
ures. A visitor to one of our great cities said that what 
astonished him most was the number of breweries and of 
advertising astrologers and clairvoyants. ‘They witness 
to the existence of many people who confess their weak- 
ness by seeking the aid of occult powers. Many theos- 
ophists are ex-Spiritualists. To theosophy as a gospel 
of universal brotherhood no one can object, but the in- 
terest in it as a mystic philosophy is discouraging. 
Higher in its nature is Christian Science. Although its 
claims are definite and its place not hard to determine, 
it is difficult to set forth its true nature without seeming 
uncharitable; but the sincere critic, while he sees its be- 
neficent side, finds it, as a system and in its total influence, 
a menace to rationality and even to life. More often 
than we suspect, it is by inconsistency that we are saved, 
and many people who nominally profess themselves 
Christian Scientists really take what they need and leave 
the rest. Only a small part of any people, evidently, 
can be members of this cult: they can indulge in their 
favorite mysticism only because their unconverted fel- 
low-citizens look after the public health. If it had the 
power, it would leave us at the mercy of disease-produc- 
ing microbes and put an end to the investigations of 
laboratories. Its relation to modern life is one of manifest 
incompatibility, as is practically acknowledged by leaders 
of the cult. The movement rejects science as it is under- 
stood in the universities and rejects the Christianity of 
all the great historic churches. The attempt to restrict 
believers to its mental pabulum is a confession that it 
cannot endure competition and flourishes only in minds 
from which the great ideas that carry on the world 
are shut out. The idea of malicious animal magnetism 
is practically identical with the voodoo auper ioe of 
African tribes. 
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There is, however, no reason for dekpab In the first 
place the spread of these mysticisms is limited by the 
number of minds susceptible to the infection, and the 
doctrine of evolution affords basis for hope. As in moral- 
izing, so in rationalizing our lives we have to deal with 
atavisms and refractory tendencies to reversion. Around 
the civilized part of us is the unredeemed jungle of primi- 
tive growths. We do not adequately appreciate the 
significance of the fact that not ignorance, but error, pre- 
cedes knowledge. ‘The questioning impulse led ultimately 
to science, it is true; but our ancestors were misled by de- 
lusive analogies and put their trust in magic. Like rudi- 
mentary organs in the body, primitive notions disappear 
but slowly; and relics of the philosophy of savages prob- 
ably inhere in all of us. ‘The historical student finds 
encouragement in the fact that mysticisms affect now a 
smaller part of the population, that there is more intel- 
lectual stability and firmness of character, and conse- 
quently fewer manias. In some respects the present age 
is like, in others fortunately quite unlike, that in which 
Christianity made its first conquests. It came out of 


what Harnack calls ‘‘a fresh swarm of religions,” in re- 
sponse to ‘‘the new religious craving of the age,” a dis- 
position known to-day as ‘the will to believe,” and asso- 


ciated with an Oriental philosophy of life which separated 
God from the world and the soul from the body, thus 
establishing the ascetic ideal. . 

The great fact is that the rational life of mankind, 
though at times submerged, is growing. Current mysti- 
cisms are merely survivals, and we may find comfort 
even in the significance of the lightning rods on the 
churches that proclaim these mysticisms. From their 
history we can draw two practical lessons: that, in moral 
education, to develop a love of truth and a delight in 
rational activity is primarily important;. and that for most 
men the alternative is a rational or an irrational religion, 
irreligion being out of the question. The indifferent 
man need not be surprised if he finds his son beating a 
tom-tom in the Salvation Army or his daughter led by her 
emotional longings into religious associations that will 
separate him from her on the higher levels of life. 

Turning to the nobler, classic forms of mysticism which 
constitute a large element in the higher religious life, Dr. 
Dodson found deep significance in the forms of pietism 
and quietism of religious history, which lay stress on inner 
states rather than on outward actions. Beginning as 
reactions they are prone to go to the other extreme and 
become hostile to the rational intellect, but the impulse 
back of them is wholesome, and in a sense that of relig- 
ion itself. ‘The deepest longing of our nature is for union 
with God. Like other impulses it has been often mis- 
directed, seeking a metaphysical absorption in the eternal 
rather than a conscious harmony of the human spirit at 
its highest and best with the divine. Our imperfect per- 
sonalities are yet the highest known product of creative 
activity, and the great work, God’s cause and man’s, is 
to carry that development as far as possible. If God is 
to be sought by denuding ourselves of all that is human, 
then the logical conclusion is that a clam is the ideal 
mystic, which in its substance is in some sense one with 
God, being of the stuff of which reality consists, and in 
its lowly development untroubled by the human interests 
the metaphysical mystic would sacrifice. 

In the union of thought and work false oppositions 
disappear. Thought and love, moral passion and effort, 
are sacred, or nothing is. Any religion that does not 
develop the normally and nobly human and any phi- 
losophy that does not find a place for the worship and 
aspiration eternal in our hearts can never receive more 
than partial or temporary acceptance. So will it be 
through the future. Veil after veil will lift, veil after veil 
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will remain behind, and, the higher the coming men and 


women shall go, the richer their life, the clearer their 
thought, the deeper will be their consciousness of fellow- 
ship with the divine. 


Prof. Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore, Pa., spoke in 
discussion of Dr. Dodson’s paper. The essential ideal 
of mysticism, he said, is some idea of communion with 
God. The present is unsafe without the past, but there 
is no substitute for present experience. ‘There is a capac- 
ity in each man to lift him higher or to sink him lower, 
and this complexity of our nature is a fact of experience. 
We can bring ourselves to higher levels, and we find in 
God ‘‘a high gear for hill power,” extra power when 
temptation would hold us back. If God is not an element 
in actual experience, he is something for museums and 
collections, not for common, every-day people. The 
building of to-day is our task, and God is our helper. 
Then isn’t he a Person? One may not know how to define 
personality, but it feels like having a Friend, and to many 
it comes as a personal power. It is not for us to dog- 
matize. Some think of a Power that can manage the 
cosmos and toss the worlds, but they hesitate to say 
“God.” To others the Power appeals no less as a famil- 
iar friend than as a sun-swinger. 

In further discussion Rev. A. M. Rihbany found in these 
crude forces of mysticism material for something better, 
believing that what is now mistiness may become mysti- 
cism and answer in some degree to the craving for spirit- 
ual belief. From this position Rev. Edward Cummings 
differed. He sees in the existence of Christian Science 
churches a great reproach to us, who, failing to follow 
Dr. Dodson’s line of development, have left unsatisfied 
the great religious craving. Dr. Thomas R. Slicer de- 
clared that reason is no match for superstition; but, ‘when 
true love goes in at the door, it is in vain for false love 
to sing outside the window.’”’ Most modern attempts of 
mysticism are as much better than nothing as revenge 
for the soul’s neglect is better than the neglect itself. 
The Unitarian job is to order the emotions in terms of 
reason. Dr. Samuel M. Crothers added a word of appre- 
ciation for Dr. Dodson’s paper. All religion begins in 
mystery and grows out of it into larger and more beauti- 
ful mysticism. The religion of George Fox has grown 
into rationalism, and one may expect the time when a 
Martineau or a Parker, who has grown up within the 
tutelage of the First Church Scientist in Boston, will try 
to explain it in terms of reason. He would like to see what 
the new Martineau or Parker will make out of it. 


CHURCH UNITY. 


The closing evening of the Conference was devoted to 
the discussion of Church Unity, the three speakers, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Minot Simons, and Dr. Samuel 
M. Crothers, approaching the subject in the same spirit. 
Dr. Eliot began by saying that the most hopeless condi- 
tion for the churches would be that of self-satisfied agree- 
ment. Men are able to differ without prejudice or ill 
feeling, and any union that should mean identity of em- 
phasis and practice would be undesirable. All societies 
are made up of co-operating diversities, and we may 
agree at the beginning that church union is not a matter 
of doctrine, name, or ritual, and that we can thank God 
for the variety and richness of life. _We need a due ad- 
mixture of conservatism and radicalism, owning one 
power behind a multiplicity of signs. Union must be 
sought not by crushing independency, as has been at- 
tempted in the Catholic Church, but by combining the 
differing elements, as the diverse stops of an organ com- 
bine to produce a harmony, rich and broad in proportion 


* to their number. Some, like the Calvinistic stops, may 
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shake us like the mutterings of judgment, some, like the 
Methodist stops, appeal to the emotional nature; but 
all are essential to the completeness of truth. Dr. Eliot 
pleaded that intelligent honor be given to all the other 
churches, each adapted to its work and uplifting the souls 
of men. ‘The army can spare none of its regiments. 

Cherishing no futile dreams of union, Unitarians see 
in diversity a phase of progress and a source of power, 
if the sense of underlying unity is maintained. We have 
allied ourselves to the universal trend of our democracy. 
We believe in soul liberty and in the rights of every in- 
dividual soul. We should remember, especially in our 
relations with each other, that unity is not a question of 
uniformity. Controversy flourishes on lower levels. On 
the heights we climb together towards common ideals. 
That is why there is no theology in a hymn-book, and 
we can sing the hymns of Wesley, and others can sing the 
hymns of Gannett and Hosmer, because these are on the 
heights, and, singing them together, men find not in- 
tellectual concepts, but spiritual kinships. Let the vari- 
ous sects do their work and have God’s blessing in the 
doing of it. With little diminution of their number, 
there may yet come? truer appreciation of them. 

There is no concession in reverent consideration of 
the ideals of others, so long as we are loyal to our own 
traditions of truth-seeking. Tolerance is shallow, but 
depth of conviction makes the hospitable and charitable 
mind. If men hold largely to their special forms of 
faith, these become not walls to separate us, but ways 
leading to comradeship and sympathy. Men never plant 
sectarianism onthe Beatitudes or the Lord’s Prayer, 
and all must learn to live more in the things we hold in 
common. Already it is true that he who shuts himself 
up in a single sect is the real schismatic and his the real 
isolation, cut off by spiritual law from the church founded 
on the rock of man’s spiritual nature. The universal 
religious consciousness will yet unite men in union and 
establish the true Church Catholic, a Church not of Rome 
nor of England nor of America, but of the ever-living God. 

Rev. Minot Simons was the second speaker of the 
evening. The subject of church unity, he said, needs 
just the explanatory phrases with which Dr. Eliot had 
presented it. It must be given on a high plane to Uni- 
tarians, for we are otherwise likely to remember the Lady 
of Niger and the smile on the face of the tiger after their 
meeting. We must stand for our principles, even if 
we stand alone; but, put on this subject the robes of fellow- 
ship and co-operation, and we have a situation that moves 
the Unitarian by the very force of his own principles. 
To talk about organic union is impractical and insincere, 
but federation appeals to us as the hope of the churches 
to-day. In Cleveland there is already an actual federation 
of two hundred churches, really doing something together 
to lift the life of the community. This practical church 
unity we want and must help to advance. A meeting 
like this should challenge the churches with the call, 
“Why are you not doing something together to bring the 
kingdom of God upon earth?’ bidding them drop their 
pettiness. Remembering that we are not admitted to 
the National Federation, which imposes a dogmatic 
test in place of a desire to serve, we will stay outside, 
not wishing to go until we are wanted; but the National 
Federation ought to be duplicated by local federations, 
The need of such practical union has been seen for years 
and to its power nothing could be denied; but it can 
come only as there comes appreciation of the great, simple, 
common beliefs which we all hold. ‘There are unities 
of the spirit on which we can all come together. 

Hear what the Spirit of the Twentieth Century saith 
to the churches, ‘‘I am Alpha and Omega, the first and 
the last; and what thou seest, write, and send it to the 
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seven churches.”’ To the angel of the Methodist Church 
should go the message of approval for its noble procla- 
mation of God’s free grace to all, helping to bring tke 
Church Universal by showing that all men are children 
of God. There seems to be some doubt about this, but 
at least it has taught that all men are souls with immortal 
spiritual possibilities; and all churches can join in this 
thought. To the angel of the Presbyterian Church would 
it say that the sovereignty cf God and the moral order 
is the confession of us all, for right is right since God is 
God. Some might wish to amplify this, but the important 
thing is that we all believe in God. “One thought I 
have, my ample creed.’’ To the angel of the Episcopal 
Church goes the word that some may take the high way, 
others the low way, others the broad way, but heaven is 
a palace of many doors, and let the travellers say to each 
other that their differences are of minor importance. The 
main thing is that God speaks and that the aim of every 
church is to listen. ‘To the Catholic Church the Spirit 
of the Twentieth Century would say that ‘‘God speaks 
through the Church” is the common faith of us all. 
Some think Peter founded it, some believe that it grew 
naturally to maturity, but all believe in its revelation 
of the divine life. The spirit would bid the Baptist 
Church to be very zealous for the word of God in the 
Bible, even if that word be “baptism.” ‘There are 
differences of opinion about the growth and place of the 
Bible; but we all try to study it, and the united effort 
to study it is more than any special interpretation of 
it. The message to the Disciples Church should be, 
“By this shall all men know ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.’”’ (New England churches 
know little about the Disciples Church, but in the 
Middle West people know still less about Unitarians.) 
Churches may differ in their understanding of the nature 
of Jesus, but all turn to him as their founder and try 
to build on his teaching; and such agreements are more 
important than the differences. 

The Spirit of the Twentieth Century would say: “‘Sirs, 
ye are brethren. You speak not in the same terms and 
your differences are important, but what doth the Lord 
require of you? Let the bigotry and the self-seeking 
stop.” To-day we really know better than to emphasize 
differences, and people respect the opinions of others in 
proportion to their intelligence and friendliness. People 
to-day need more abundant life, and woe to them that 
would attempt to fetter and confine it! Blessed are they 
who see a vision of the onward march of human brother- 
hood to a godlike destiny. 

The address of Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, the last 
speaker, was punctuated by the laughter of his hearers, 
but its delightful humor did not obscure its genuine ear- 
estness. He began by a reference to Rev. T. Grafton 
Owen, one of our Western ministers, who is full of humor, 
good humor and poetry, and who cares not even a little 
bit for what other people think of what he does. His 
book, recently published and lately reviewed in the 
Christian Register by Dr. Fenn, contains prose, poetry, 
and reminiscences, all written in a go-as-you-please style. 
Of the poems the speaker quoted.— 

“Tt is said of many stars, 

Especial'y of Mars, 

That they wobble in their track,— 

But they always wobble back.” 
That epitomizes Christian history,—a history of changes 
of emphasis. It is poor form in college for a Freshman 
and a Sophomore to speak well of each other; but, once 
arrived to the dignity of a Senior, a man may mention 
a Freshman as a youth of promise and even speak of a 
Sophomore as not half bad. Thus the thought of one 
generation may wobble in its track, but. it always wobbles 
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back. After an impulse towards unity has expressed 
itself comes an impulse towards individual freedom. 
A generation ago, when our Unitarianism grew up, the 
world wobbled that way and we wobbled with it; now, - 
however, the tendency is towards efficiency of action 
and towards co-operation. Sometimes we are in the 
position of the trusts which we order to compete, when 
they don’t know how to compete nor whom to compete 
with. It is very difficult to be a simon-pure Unitarian 
in Cambridge, because one gets so much interested there 
in what the other people are doing, and one cannot always 
go into Boston for his fellowship. Unity must not be 
bought by any sacrifice to a monopoly of thinking. We 
want to do our own thinking and do it as badly as we 
like, and we want other people to have the same freedom. 
All the great spiritual thoughts of the saints and leaders 
of the past are ours to appreciate and to enjoy. One 
can no more be kept out of the Church Universal than 
out of the universe itself. All truth and beauty belong 
to us if we are only big enough to make them our own, 
Looking not at the past nor at the immediate present, 
we feel that the great ideal is unity,—‘‘that ye all may be 
one.” In the present it seems better in the city, where 
that is possible, to have a variety of churches, but not 
in the country. There are many Unitarians in small 
places who ought to feel that a Unitarian church is a 
luxury beyond their means, and they should accept their 
duty to work with the real people of the community. 
People, however, are facing new and increasingly insistent 
problems. ‘The question is not about the old sectarianism, 
but whether we can face the mighty differences between 
men and yet retain the unity of spirit. The differences 
between Arianism and Arminianism are dead, but class 
spirit is bound to divide us unless we are wiser than our 
fathers were. 

Dr. Crothers confessed his interest in things offered 
for sale in the street and admitted his desire, when he sees 
a cracked plate supporting heavy weights, to buy ten 
cents’ worth of the new kind of glue that makes such a 
triumph possible. When he takes it home, however, 
the board to which he submits it is likely to report 
that the glue works all right—until the plate is put into 
hot water. For church union we need something that will 
stand hot water; and fractures of living tissue must heal 
by first intention, as a bone knits together. Each of us 
can be a society for unity and help on its coming. We 
are almost able now to endure the people of our own con- 
gregation or our minister when he says something we do 
not like. We are going to continue till we admire not only 
the Hindu and Mohammedan outside our gates, but our 
Baptist and Methodist neighbors. How can two walk 
together except they be agreed? We can walk with all 
men just so far as there are specific ends in which we 
believe together. We may not walk far with Catholics 
in many directions, but in consideration of the sacredness 
of the family, for instance, we can be fellow-workers. 
When it is necessary, we can stand alone in our own little 
church, but there are few things in which we do stand 
alone. “The fellowship of those who love God and serve 
men grows more and more. It miay be in part the church 
invisible. Thank God that the church which wins our 
allegiance is becoming that. 


Besides the more formal meetings of the General Con- 
ference, reported above, other meetings were held through- 
out the week which had both interest and importance. 
Morning prayers were conducted regularly at the Arling- 
ton Hotel, beginning on Tuesday with a service led by 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, who urged the need of more frank 
and spontaneous religious expression in the family and 
among friends...On.-Wednesday and Thursday. morning 
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the services were led respectively by Rev: Henry T.: 
Secrist and Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany. On Tuesday 
a reception was given in the Arlington Hotel under the 
auspices of the National Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
whose representatives graciously welcomed many guests 
and where the Kowaliga singers added their contribution 
of song. On Wednesday three luncheons were given,— 
the laymen’s luncheon under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, of which no report is now possible; 


the Alliance luncheon, when several hundred Unitarian: 


women came together for a pleasant hour at the New 
Willard; and the ministers’ luncheon, in charge of a 
committee of ministers, which was prolonged by informal 
speaking and general good fellowship. 


NATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. 


On Tuesday afternoon a meeting of the National Young 
People’s Union was held in Memorial Continental Hall. 
The president, Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell, presided. After 
a few words of greeting and singing by the Kowaliga 
Jubilee Singers, Mr. Ferrell explained the absence of 
Rey. C. W. Heizer of Ithaca on account of illness, and 
read an address by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote on ‘‘ Religion 
and the University,” in which Mr. Foote emphasized 
the obligation laid upon the churches of this land to meet 
the need of the universities for the broadening and up- 
lifting influence of religion at its sanest and purest. The 
country should find in the two forces of religion and 
education the chief factors in advancing its moral ard 
spiritual welfare. After speaking of the efforts of the 
Young People’s Religious Union this year in the College 
Assistant work the president asked for interest in the 
annual Bazaar to be keld in November. Rev. Edgar S. 
Weirs of Montclair, N.J., gave a timely and inspiring 
address on “Assurances of Our Success.’”’ The Jubilee 
Singers closed the meeting. 


THE WOMEN’S ALLIANCE MEETING. 


On Wednesday afternoon Miss Low presided over a 
large and enthusiastic gathering of Alliance members 
in All Souls’ Church. According to the interesting roll- 
call, over one hundred members were there from Massa- 
chusetts alone. Mrs. Mary B. Davis read an interesting 
report from Mrs. Davis, the national director from Colc- 
rado, with an especial word from Phoenix, Ariz. Miss 
Blake of Worcester described the objects, methods, and 
results of the Post-office Mission work; ard Mrs. Prescott 
Keyes gave a brief report from the Committee on Appeals, 
of which she is chairman, and urged convincingly the 
need of making the answer to these appeals truly national. 
Home churches should indeed claim first loyalty, but all 
can help in some degree. ‘The Alliance is a living organi- 
zation and must continue to be. Mrs. Abby Peterson 
spoke earnestly of the Southern circuit work, the most 
picturesque branch of present Alliance interests. Inter- 
national greetings were received from England, Holland, 
Hungary, and New Zealand. 


UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


On Thursday afternoon Rev. Edgar S. Wiers presided 
over the meeting of the Fellowship for Social Justice, 
presenting Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, United. States Department of Agriculture, 
as the speaker. Dr. Wiley was received with redoubled 
applause. He began with congratulations that religion 
is getting into the churches and that one hears less about 
doctrines. He had no idea, he said, of what socialism is, 
but his idea of social justice does not depend on definitions. 
The conditions that we are facing give us enough to do 
without dwelling on theories, and ‘‘When you see a wrong, 
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hit it’ is not a bad rule. Continuing, Dr. Wiley gave 
one of the practical, straightforward talks for which he 
is famous and which have been rather widely reported. 
The elevation of farm work and the proper reward to the 
farmer, the place of the middleman, the system of milk 
distribution, the way to diminish the cost of living with 
an improvement in health and enjoyment, the uselessness 
of much that is learned in school,—all these are timely 
and interesting topics, and in the discussion of them Dr. 
Wiley held his audience, receiving frequently the en- 
couragement of applause. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Immediately following the meeting of the Fellowship 
for Social Justice on Thursday afternoon, President 
William I. Lawrance called to order a meeting held under 
the auspices of the Sunday School Society. A conference 
of half an hour—and Mr. Lawrance is skilled in conducting 
such conferences—preceded his address on “’The Marshal- 
ling of the Forces,’”’ in which he made every one present 
feel that the Sunday-school interests deserve supreme 
regard and effort. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, speaking 
on ‘‘The Religious Equipment of the Family for the New 
Days,”’ traced the history of the home institution from the 
remote past, when it was shelter, shrine, and sepulchre 
of the family. Life was essentially religious, and there 
were no religious problems in education. The later 
development of creeds, sacraments, and catechisms also 
presented no problems. ‘To-day, however, families are 
scattered by the doubts of science, the pressure of economic 
conditions, and other causes, and the apartment house 
militates against the idea of home. Children are no 
longer born and brought to maturity in the old family 
home, to shower sentiment upon it. The real estate man 
is the home-maker. Most deplorable is it that the stress 
of economic conditions have separated husbands and 
wives, often taking men out of social and religious in- 
fluences by absorption in the economic field. The remedy 
is a new idea of marriage for the welfare of the family. 
Not until both are really wedded to some holy iceal 
can they tring children into the world not only physically, 
but spiritually. Such a unity of spiritual purpose will 
cause our problems of spiritual education to disappear. 


Spiritual Life, 


The consciousness of power comes from conquering 
obstacles. Hindrances are, after all, our opportunities. 
God must regard our struggle. And that he has a pur- 
pose in it all we are forced to believe from the way he 
treats us, and gives us all, at some time, a battle to fight. 
Roderick Stebbins. 


a 


It is surprising how practical duty enriches the fancy 
and the heart, and deepens the aflections. Indeed, no 
one can have a true idea of right until he does it, any 
genuine reverence for it till he has done it often and with 
cost, any peace ineffable in it till he does it always and 
with alacrity.—J. Martineau. 


ot 


Life is a burden, bear it; 

Life is a duty, dare it; 

Life is a thorn crown, wear it. 

Though it break your heart in twain, 

Though the burden crush you down, 

Close your lips and hide the pain; 

First the cross and then the crown. 
—A.J. Ryan. 
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Well I remember somewhere to have read 

How tattered, way-worn troops upon the march, 
Seeking to hide their half-starved wretchedness, 
Tricked out in Nature’s green; a jocund sprig 
For each poor cap—God’s pity! thus to flaunt 
A bit of bravery, give the gallant lie 

To every sign of haggard want and woe. 


Tt was thy letters brought this back to me— 

Thy fortitude, worn like a sprig of green 

Set jauntily in thy cap, its lusty grace 

Pranking thy poor frame’s utter shabbiness; 

Whilst thou with empty knapsack, weary feet. 

Death-shadow for a comrade—arm-in-arm— 

Went whistling down the Road of Loving Hearts. 
—Anne Cleveland Cheney. 


Some Late Words about the Negro. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


The negro problem is rapidly accumulating 
a wide and varied literature. Two note- 
worthy books have lately appeared which 
in different form, but like spirit, discuss the 
question in all its aspects. The first is a 
volume of essays, Half a Man, by Mary 
White Ovington, Longmans, publisher; the 
other a novel, The Quest of the Silver Fleece, 
by W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, fresh from the 
press of A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Miss Ovington is a well-known social 
worker in New York, a research student of 
a painstaking order, who has won many 
enconiums from high sources. Her book is 
prefaced with a foreword by Dr. Franz Boas 
of Columbia University, a distinguished 
anthropologist. But the author of Half a 
Man is by no means a mere closet student. 
Though she brings pages of statistics and 
scientific data to the support of her theses, it-is 
not these which command the reader’s chief 
attention, rather the fine comprehensive sym- 
pathy, the throbbing human interesc devoid 
of all sentimentality, which beats in every 
line. Miss Ovington belongs to the less 
popular radical group, of which Prof. 
Du Bois is leader, which three years ago en- 
tered formally upon the work of public 
manifesto and reform in the organization of 
the Association for the Advancement of the 
Colored People. 

The cit!e of her book succinctly defines her 
mental attitude. The negro is and can be but 
half a man under the conditions of race prej- 
udice which exist in this country and in lesser 
degree all round the world,—conditions im- 
posed on the race or color prejudice which 
block his progress in every direction. The 
essays number nine, and in no one of them 
‘does the writer discuss her subject from the 
merely theoretic side. Though her position 
has always been that of the fearless idealist, 
it is as strict deductive reasoner and socio- 
logical student she speaks here. The tone 
of the little volume is one of marked restraint. 
The argument, which is not so much argu- 
ment as simple unimpassioned statement, is 
supported by scientific data gathered chiefly 
from personal investigations in New York. 
The discussion is unadorned by any form of 
eloquent appeal, pictorial passage, or pa- 
thetic description; but one feels there is a 
sound and burning conviction underneath, 
and the pathos of a dangerous and heart- 
rending situation is clearly revealed. 

The book opens with a review of the early 
history of New York, New Amsterdam, 
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back in the seventeen seventies, when the 
negro was a slave in the North as well as 
South, and recites the leading events which 
brought about his emancipation. The fol- 
lowing chapters deal with modern conditions, 
—the living and housing problems among 
the black population of a large and over- 
crowded metropolis,—with a special chapter 
on ‘‘the black child of the tenements.’’ The 
endless and needless difficulties which every 
black man must encounter in the struggle 
for a livelihood are poignantly described, and 
the colored woman’s peculiar trials and 
temptations. Under the heading of ‘The 
Negro and the Municipality” is a discussion 
of the colored man’s relation to polities, his 
standing and behavior as citizen, townsman, 
and neighbor. Under each and every cap- 
tion is a repeated tale of racial enmity, re- 
stricted opportunity, special penalties. 

Yet Miss Ovington has not drawn a hope- 
lessly dark picture. Her book reveals little 
that is new in incident or situation to one 
familiar with the general question, who has 
lived and worked at near hand with colored 
people, There is little indeed that is not 
known to all of us, whether the subject com- 
mands our active interest or not. Itisa 
story that must be told and retold. Miss 
Ovington has told it in a way that will com- 
mand attention in influential quarters wher: 
the power to right wrongs is great and will 
prove, let us hope, well inclined. 

The Quest of the Silver Fleece might be 
called a ‘Problem Novel,’’ so far as it deals 
with a grave, not to say the gravest, moral 
issue of the times; but the story is permeatec 
from page to page with an ardent roman- 
ticism. The facts portrayed are real enough 
and not to be denied, but they are so colorec 
in analysis and description by a_ poetic 
imagination, a deep abiding sense of personal 
and vicarious suffering, that the book reads 
as much like poem as novel and makes 
classification difficult, which, after all, is 
not important. That the book is written 
with a distinct purpose is frankly avowed 
in a brief prologue and epilogue. These are 
bits of tense inspirational writing made up 
of appealing phrase reaching Scriptural 
fervency of utterance, such as the author’s 
pen has made familiar to us in other writings, 
like his ‘‘ Litany,’ some occasional poems, and 
The Souls of Black Folks. Naturally this 
longer and more sustained effort—the com- 
plete novel—must submit to comparison 
with that earlier work, the little volume of 
sketches which startled the world’s atcen- 
tion about ten years ago and stirred the 
white conscience as it had not been stirred 
since anti-slavery days. It is no reflection 
on the novel to say that it will noc bear this 
test, for no writer reaches his great artistic 
climax twice. The Souls of Black Folks 
will remain a prized classic in American 
literature: It did not need the open verdict 
of a Henry James, graciously bestowed, to 
give the book its rightful rank. Its merits 
are wholly its own and equally obvious to 
the trained critic and the general reader: 

The Silver Fleece is a felicitous phrase ap- 
plied to the annual cotton crop. The main 
theme is found in the reclamation of a piece 
of waste swamp land into broad and fertile 
acres covered with the fleecy growth of the 
great mercantile product of the South. 
This work is accomplished secretly under the 
glow and incentive of young love by “‘Bles” 
(Blessed) Alwyn, the hero of the tale, and 
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Zora, which is the gypsy-like appellation of 
the girl who had no known father to supply 
her with a complete name. Zora was the 
child of the swamp, who lived in a hut, the 
abode of misery and vice. Her grandmother, 
a witch-like creation, possessing all the 
wicked cunning of the type, was her sole 
guardian. Incidentally Zora was a bit of 
choice but despised sporadic fruit on the 
honored tree of the famous Creswell family. 
She was the product of that race mixture 
universally deplored, the blame of which is 
cruelly misplaced. 

The history of Zora proceeds rapidly and 
is one of swift bewildering change from un- 
tamed, ignorant, and wilful girlhood to a 
super-refined and cultured young woman- 
hood. The writer’s romanticism comes fully 
into play here, yet Bles and Zora are among 
the best pieces of characterization in the 
book, vivid and masterful, compelling sym- 
pathy, but staggering belief at the same time, 
not because of the impossibility of either 
type, but for too imaginative rendering. 

The manipulation of the cotton crop by 
the Northern stock market, the educational 
outlook for the black folk in the South per- 
trayed in the lifework of a Yankee school- 
ma’am dating from the early reconstruction 
period, plainly designated as Sarah Smith, 
the young lady-like experiences of anocher 
wotan from che North of recent times, who 
fell quickly under the glamour of her new 
surroundings, married into the leading family 
of the Creswells, and came to number one 
more in the ignoble army of non-recon- 
structed Northerners, the least respected 
class in the South; the transfer of che scene 
co the national capital where we see the 
negro in politics, tricking and being tricked, 
and where we gain some envied glimpse of 
the colored “smart set"’; the various steps 
in Zora’s education, her return to her own 
people, and the happy culmination of the 
love-story,—these are the themes and inci- 
dents out of which the writer weaves his 
story. 

The reader is puzzled to know just how to 
take the picture of upper-class colored society, 
just how the author himself takes it, au 
sérieux or as a piece of playlul satire. Not 
but that such a social group exists and 
deserves its standing as much as that which 
any other group of social climbers has 
achieved, but the extreme self-consciousness 
in the examples here offered, the superficial 
glitter of their drawing-room accomplish- 
ments, their confident sense of superiority, 
while characteristic of self-scyled ‘‘kest 
society’’ wherever found, make one question 
not the validity, but the worth, of the portrait. 
The use of names of living people well known 
in their particular circles is an unlooked-for 
artistic lapse in a practiced writer. 

The Souls of the Black Folks attained the 
desired end in the ceep, abiding impressicn 
it made on the white consciousness of the 
age: it deepened the sense of complicity, it 
pierced self-complacency, it went far to 
arouse the wil! to just and contrite action. 
The Quest of the Silver Fleece makes the 
same sort of appeal, retells the story of race 
hardship and loss imposed by race pride 
and love of monopoly. It shows the negro 
still “within the veil.” But he is slowly 
emerging. He may indeed he said to have 
arrived, but his cause is still widely, mis- 
understood and suffers both from popular 
distrust and popular indifference. His help- 
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ers and friends are few. Not for the negro 
alone, but for our own honor and integrity, 
the safety of the republic, we must reach a 
different state of mind on this great and vital 
subject. : : ; 

Justice and Opportunity are large and 
inclusive terms. They comprise the right 
to useful, happy living growing out of the 
full equipment of human faculty and power 
in every member of our common family. 


Literature, 


MemorIES OF THE WHITE Housk. By 
Col. W. H. Crook. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2 net.—These reminiscences, be- 
ginning with the day when Col. Crook was 
appointed President Lincoln’s special body- 
guard and carried through the Roosevelt 
administration, bring out the distinctive 
features in the home life of the successive 
presidents. In these there has naturally 
been considerable variety, and each chapter 
gains by its contrast with the others. While 
the personality of the writer is not empha- 
sized, such personal incidents as he relates 
are, naturally, especially interesting material. 
Mrs. Lincoln’s ability as a housekeeper, Mrs. 
Cleveland’s lovely courtesy to ‘“‘the great 
rabble of shop-girls’ who liked to attend 
her informal Saturday afternoon receptions, 
Mrs. Grant’s forethought for her servant’s 
investments, and similarly characteristic 
qualities of the many occupants of the White 
House are illustrated with the friendliest 
sympathy, and many entertaining anecdotes 
enliven the book. Stories of the children of 
the White House are always worth while. 
Among the older readers of these recollec- 
tions the earlier chapters will perhaps be 
found most interesting and will recall days 
when they, too, danced the varsovienne and 
the esmerelda and the -basket quadrille or 


more serious hours of anxiety and foreboding. 
, 


Tae MAN wHo LIKES Mexico. By Wal- 
lace Gillpatrick. New York: The Century 
Company. $2 net.—The Spanish-American 
southland lured the writer of chis book from 
boyhood; and, when the time came that he 
could yield to its call, he sought it with ready 
appreciation of all that was best in his land 
of heart’s desire. His residence in Mexico 
covered a period of nearly six years, during 
which time he travelled much, enjoyed more, 
and made himself familiar with the life of 
friendly homes, and had rare opportunities 
to study the civilization of the people as 
well as its history, its romance, and possi- 
bilities for adventure. Usually Americans 
who go to Mexico have in mind the acquisi- 
tion of wealth and care little for its culture; 
but the Mexicans are proud, says Mr. Gill- 
patrick, of their builders, painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians, and men of letters. There is 
much variety to these chapters, and the 
writer’s sympathetic interest in the people 
is always evident. 


Four Montus Aroorin SPAIN. By Harry 
A. Franck. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $2 net.—Harry A. Franck is the young 
university man who wrote A Vagabond Jour- 
ney Round the World, in which he described 
fifteen months of wandering, absolutely 
without money, save what he earned on 
the way. The new book tells what he did 
in his four months of vacation from teaching 
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in a New York private school. - His sensi- 
ble reason for going to Spain was to acquire 
greater fluency in speaking Spanish, one of 
the languages which he taught in his classes; 
but the real, the delightful, the truly impor- 
tant reason was because the love of roaming 
drew him irresistibly and the blood in his 
veins beat ‘‘Spain-Spain-Spain.’”?’ How he 
tramped Spanish highways and byways, how 
he rubbed elbows with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, learning more in a week than 
most travellers could in a year, how he rev- 
elled in the adventure and humor of even 
disagreeable experiences, how the $172 which 
he had on hand at the beginning of vaca- 
tion covered all his expenses ($90 of it going 
for transportation),—this is the story of the 
book told as by a born roamer and lover of 
his kind. He covered a thousand miles of the 
Iberian peninsula on foot and twice that dis- 
tance by third-class rail. 


THE BROWNINGS IN LiFe AND ART. By 
Lilian Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50 net—Miss Whiting has a capac- 
ity for admiration that fits her well to ini- 
tiate others into the charm of what she calls 
the most exquisite romance of modern life, 
the united lives of the Brownings. Without 
attempting to displace more formal biog- 
raphies, she has sketched rapidly the essen- 
tial features of their separate lives before 
they met, and put the emphasis of her book 
on the years they had together, enjoying 
their work, their friends, their wider inter- 
ests, and, most of all, each other. The brill- 
iant social life of London, interludes in Paris, 
and summering in Normandy are settings 
vividly described; but it is the life in Italy 
that most charms the writer and contains 
most of anecdote and comment especially 
interesting to American readers. The mate- 
rial hitherto unpublished consists mainly 
in a series of letters written to Mrs. Arthur 
Bronson, and the book is enriched also with 
interesting illustrations. It is inscribed to 
Robert Barrett Browning, who aided Miss 
Whiting in the selection of some of the family 
portraits from busts and paintings. The 
book is well adapted to attract holiday buyers. 


GREAT RELIGIOUS TEACHERS OF THE East. 
By Alfred W. Martin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25 aet.—Ai this 
time of the year, when many of our minis- 
ters are planning for Sunday evening meet- 
ings with lectures or addresses in lines taken 
by Mr. Martin, this book, with its earnest, 
sympathetic attitude toward ihe great relig- 
ion founders of the world, and with its copious 
bibliography, oughi to be of real value. Myr. 
Martin is one of the lecturers in the Ethical 
Culture Society in New York, and was for- 
merly a Unitarian minister. His attitude 
toward the founder of Christianity is, on the 
whole, sound and just, and would be ap- 
proved by many, or even most, of our minis- 
ters. Itisconstructive and yet radical. The 
present reviewer has taken pleasure and 
profit in reading the book. 


HELEN Grant’s Harvest YEAR. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25.—With this 
eighth volume of the Helen Grant Series 
the heroine reaps the reward of her patient, 
unselfish years. The question of her future 
is finally settled, and the young clergyman 
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who wins her finds her fully his equal in devo- 
tion to the highest aims of life. Miss Douglas 
has written for two or even three generations 
of readers, but her sympathy with youth is 
unfailing. Her books find many readers. 


THE TexicaN. By Dave Coolidge. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35 net. 
The hero of this story is a strange, wild 
creature, half outlaw and half hero. He is 
mixed up in the plots and intrigues of “‘cattle 
rustlers’? and ‘‘bad men.”’ By the aid of a 
beautiful Mexican girl he comes to his own 
at last in a very dramatic fashion. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rev. Henry G. Spaulding’s address on 
Charles Sumner has been put in pamphlet 
form by Geo. H. Ellis Co. If it be true, as 
Emerson says, that the only tribute we 
can pay to greatness is to recognize it when 
we see it, Mr. Spaulding has certainly paid 
that gracious homage. And, if Wordsworth 
was right when he wrote, ‘We live by ad- 
miration, hope, and love,’ this address is 
especially valuable. For itis full of generous, 
though by no means uncritical, admiration 
of Charles Sumner. For ourselves, we have 
always felt that one of the best things in the 
world, particularly for young people, is to 
have heroes; and, if they rather blindly 
“‘worship’’ them, there are far worse things 
than such adoration. Mr. Spaulding knew 
Sumner quite intimately, and there are, 
consequently, personal touches that help us 
to see his hero very clearly. It happened 
that in his valedictory oration at Harvard 
in 1860, when Mr. Spaulding spoke of Sumner 
as ‘“‘the uncorrupt statesman,’’ his speech 
called forth ‘“‘a storm of mingled hisses and 
applause.’’ He records several visits in 
which he marked very clearly the great 
man’s nobility of character, his fine adherence 
to what were seemingly then lost causes. 
Of course, above all does Sumner stand as 
the champion of the slave, in days when it 
meant obloquy and disgrace to be the black 
man’s friend. Well he knew that he who 
has God on his side stands with the majority. 
We have here a careful summary of the 
leading events of Sumner’s life,—his speeches 
on the Fugitive Slave Law, the famous 
“Crime against Kansas,’’ the brutal attack 
by Preston Brooks, his strong Unitarian 
faith. Especially important is Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s defence of Sumner against the three 
commonly brought charges. ‘‘First, his 
being unpractical. Second, his having no 
humor. Third, his thinking too highly of 
himself.””, We think Mr. Spaulding suffi- 
ciently answers these charges, or, if any doubt 
is left,—for evidently Sumner had a little of 
the grand air of one who took himself pretty 
seriously,—these are but trivial matters. 
Whittier, in a poem which is given at the 
end of this address, probably covers the 
ground :— 

“Proud was he? If his presence kept 

Its grandeur wheresoe’er he trod, 

As if from Plutarch’s gallery stepped 

The hero and the demigod. 

None failed, at least, to reach his ear, 

Nor want nor woe appealed in vain.” 


Again we say, Mr. Spaulding’s enthusiastic 
eulogy is good food to feed upon in days 
when far too much time is spent in showing 
that our old-time idols had feet of clay. 
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The Proper Time. 


“Will you play with me? Will you play with me?” 
A little girl said to the birds on a tree. 

“Oh, we have our nests to build,’’ said they: 

“There’s a time for work and a time for play.” 


Then, meeting a dog, she cried, “Halloo! 
Come play with me, Jip, and do as I do.” 
Said he, “I must watch the orchard to-day: 
There’s a time for work and a time for play.” 


A boy she saw; and to him she cried, t 
“Come, play with me, John, by the greenwood side.” 
“Oh, no!’’ said John, “I’ve my lesson to say: 

There’s a time for work and a time for play.” 
~Then thoughtful a while stood the little miss, 

And said, “It is hard, on a day like this, 

To go to work; but, from what they all say, 

Tis a time for work, and not for play.” 


So homeward she went, and took her book, 

And first at the pictures began to look; 

Then said, “I think I will study to-day: 

There’s a time for work and a time for play.” 
—Emily Carter. 


The Duke o’ Kent. 


Kent hurried into his fur-lined coat and 
crammed on his fur cap. If he could only 
get there before the rest swarmed out in 
their woollen coats and caps, before any one 
could shout: ‘‘Here comes the Duke o’ 
Kent. Make way for the Duke o’ Kent.”’ 

“Tf they call me that again’— The boy 
ground his white teeth together in a little 
spasm of rage. 

Terence would be there, waiting. Oh, 
of course, of course, Terence! He was al- 
ways there, sitting terribly straight behind 
his horses or stooped over the steering- 
wheel of the big car. Terence’s back could 
stoop or straighten according to the demands 
of his position as chauffeur or coachman. 

Kent half wished it would be the car— 
no, the horses—oh, what did it matter which, 
if it had to be one or the other He hated 
both. All the hot little heart of him under- 
neath the fur coat fiercely rebelled. 

Terence was waiting, and so was the 
swarm of boys and girls. Reddy Barrett, 
in an overcoat conspicuous for big, neat 
patches, was ready with his shrill directions 
to his followers. 

“Form in double line there, girls on one 
side an’ boys on t’other: don’t you see he’s 
a-comin’ out? Make way for him! Open 
yer line, an’ let him pass between yer: make 
way for the Duke o’ Kent to pass.” 

Kent strode between the laughing lines 
in a very frenzy of hurry to get it over with. 
He looked neither to the right nor left: not 
for worlds would he have looked toward the 
girls’ side especially. He got to the end of 
his dreaded little gamut at last, and leaped 
into the waiting car—it was the car this 
time. Even Terence was laughing. 

“Hurry, can’t you? Oh, won’t you speed 
her up, Terry?’’ he besought in a low tone. 
“If you come to school after me to-morrow, 
you’ve got to come with a—wheelbarrow!’’ 

Reddy’s shrill call arrested them as they 
started away. He was waving a strapful 
of books. 

“Hold on, your highness!’’ he called. 
Reddy was not certain of the proper expres- 
sion of respect for dukes, but he would chance 
“‘your highness.”” ‘‘ Hold on: you’ve dropped 
your highness’s books. Here, Rosie, you take 
’em to him: you’re the dressed-uppest one.” 
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. Rosie was sweet and pink, like her name. 
Kent was in all her classes, and liked her 
better than any one else in his new school. 
It was principally because he was afraid of 
seeing Rosie laugh that he had not wanted 
to look at the line of girls on his tortuous 
little journey out to Terence. 

“Here,’’ Rosie said, reaching up with the 
books: ‘‘you’ve dropped.’em most opposite 
me. Wait, I want to say something else. 
Don’t—don’t you go to feelin’ bad because 
they make fun. They’ll get sick of it 
bime-by: an’, anyway, I didn’t laugh.” 

“Honest?’’ Kent leaned out toward her 
eagerly. If just one hadn’t laughed, and that 
one Rosie! E 

“No, I never: I’d be ashamed. Just be- 
cause you’re rich, you ain’t to blame.” 

The boy rode home, oddly comforted for 
being rich. The sore spot under his fur 
coat had been rubbed with the gentle salve 
of Rosie’s sympathy: he would wait and 
not speak to father to-day. Perhaps by to- 
morrow they would get sick of it. 

But for many to-morrows they continued 
to play their little jeering comedy when- 
ever Kent appeared after school, with 
Terence there waiting, and Terence was 
always there. At recess, one day, Rosie 
sought out Kent, and offered a bit of advice. 

“Why don’t you walk home, Kent, same 
as we all do? Tell that coachman not to 
come after you: that’s what sets Reddy to 
goin’. An’ the rest’ll do anything Reddy 
tells ’em to.” 

“T can’t,” Kent replied sadly. ‘‘ Don’t 
you s’pose I'd crawl rather’n ride, if I could?” 

Her eyes sought his straight, strong little 
legs: they looked able to walk from the 
school-house to the ‘Palace,’ as Reddy 
called Kent’s great and splendid house. 

“You don’t look lame.” 

“T ain’t. I could beat Reddy Barrett 
runnin’ any ole day. I can jump: I’ve got 
a vaultin’-place in my back yard. I can 
beat my father vaultin’.”’ 

“Gracious! Then what makes you let 
that coachman come every single day, 
an’ get laughed at?” 

Kent’s flushed face took on a curious 
tenderness that made it look like the face 
father kept in the little velvet frame with 
doors to it on his writing-table. That face 
was always tender. 

“T—I guess I can’t explain so very well, 
Rosie: it’s too kind of secret.” He meant 
““personal.’’ How could he tell her that it 
was because father liked to have Terence 
come for him, and he could not bear to 
trouble father now, when his face was al- 
ways so sad because of having only that 
tender face in the closed frame left of mother? 

Kent was all his father had now. Mother 
had died just before they came to his new 
home, he and father. It was because she 
died that they had come. They had the 
big, fine house all to themselves, except for 
the servants. Father sat all day at his 
table, writing hard to keep from remember- 
ing; but once Kent had found him with 
the little velvet doors of mother’s picture 
open, just once. He could not forget his 
father’s face that time. Since then he had 
felt special tenderness for father. 

“T guess I can’t explain, Rosie,’ so he 
had answered. That afternoon Rosie had 
laughed, too. She had been hurt at his 
refusal to take advice. 

Father at his writing-desk one afternoon 
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heard the honk of Terence’s. horn as the big. 
car swung round the corner. He had been 
sitting there all the time since lunch, but the 
sheets of paper spread out before him were 
all blank sheets. The little velvet doors 
were open. 

He could see Kent alone on the seat be- 
hind Terence: such a straight little chap! 
If she could only see him sitting there, 
holding his head up like that, just as she 
always held hers— They had sent home 
such splendid records of the little fellow’s 
work at school. If she could only know! 
She had always said he must be a scholar. 

Steps sounded presently on the stairs, and 
came along the hall. They were rather 
heavy little steps. 

“Come in,’’ father said; but first he 
gently closed the velvet doors. 

Kent’s arms were full of books and slates, 
and the smart little leather case that held 
his pencils and pens. 

“T’ve brought them home,” he said quietly, 
“because I’m not going to school any more, 
father. I thought I’d ought to come up an’ 
tell you.” 

“Perhaps it was a good plan,” father re- 
turned gravely. ‘‘Sit down, sonkin, and 
explain.” ‘‘Sonkin’”’ had been her name: 
it slipped out unconsciously at sight of the 
sober little face. Kent’s face was more than 
sober: it was appealingly distressed as father 
studied it more attentively. 

“Tl get my lessons at home. I’m willing 
to study all the time, father, the whole time. 
Maybe I can get ready for college a lot 
sooner.”’ 

“But why not go back to school and study 
there?”’ 

Kent was silent. 

“Has anything unpleasant happened, son- 
kin? Haven’t they been good to you?”’ 

‘‘Nothing—difi’rent. They’ve been as 
good—as ever,’’ Kent said slowly. Then 
suddenly he faced his father. ‘‘Did you use 
to walk home from school ever, father?’”’ 

“Walk home, sonkin?’’ 

“Yes, instead of riding, you know. Did 
you ever?”’ 

A vision rose slowly before the man beside 
the big table of a little sunburned, shabby 
fellow trudging barefoot along dusty roads. 

“Yes, I used to walk home,” father said. 

“My!”’ breathed Kent. ‘‘It must have 
been nice. Wasn’t it fun? Did anybody— 
I guess perhaps nobody ever called you ‘duke’ 
or anything an’ made rows o’ children for 
you to walk between. Of course not, if you 
just plain walked”— 

The sunburned little chap had just “‘ plain 
walked.’’ Father regarded the earnest face 
above the armful of books with puzzled, at- 
tentive eyes. The fragment of explanation 
that had leaked out must be expanded into 
the whole story. He would seek further 
information from Terence. 

“Sit down here in my place, sonkin, and 
look at the pictures in my new bird-book: 
it came this morning, and I thought of you 
at once. The plates are colored beautifully. 
I’ll be back soon: I’ve got an errand out to 
the stables. Don’t worry any more about 
studies and school: we'll fix that up all 
right.” 

He came back from the hall, and looked in 
at the intent little figure hovering over the 
new book. Some sudden, tender impulse 
sent him back to the big writing-table to set 
the little doors to mother’s face wide open. 
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‘When the boy looked up, it would be into 
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‘those loving, gentle eyes. 


Back from an interview with Terence, 
father sat down beside Kent, and looked over 
his shoulder. 

“TLive birds, almost, aren’t they? That 
little red-vested fellow could almost sing us 
a solo. Some day, sonkin, you and I must 
go out to the woods, bird-discovering. I 
think I shall take a vacation soon, and we’ll 
have times together.’’ 

“Goody! Only, if I have to study all day 
—perhaps I wouldn’t have to Saturdays, 
though,’’ Kent added hopefully. ‘‘It would 
be great to go birding! My! father, do you 
suppose we could—walk?”’ 

The man’s eyes suddenly filled with tears. 
He turned to the window to hide them. It 
almost seemed that, if he looked back at the 
sweet face in the picture on the table, he 
would find tears in mother’s eyes, too. 

“Walk? Of course, we'll walk. How 
would you like to go barefoot, sonkin? You 
might try it once. And we’ll take our dinners 
in a dinner-pail! And, speaking of walking, 
reminds me that I’m not going to—io spare 
Terence any more to go after you nights. 
I have found something else I want him to 
do. I guess you can walk home from school, 
can’t you, sonkin? If you think you can’”’— 

“Try me!” shouted Kent. ‘‘I’llrun home. 
I’m going to stump Reddy Barrett to race 
me to his street.” 

There was nothing more said of studying 
at home. A few nights later Kent burst in 
from school with the momentum of a small 
cyclone. His cheeks were red with excite- 
ment. 

“Well, I beat the rubber, father! Reddy 
beat the first day, an’ me the next; but I got 
there first to-day. Reddy says I’m the worst 
person to beat. An’ Rosie Miller says I’ve 
got the fastest legs in our school.” 

If mother could only see the happy face of 
him! Father slipped open the little velvet 
gates in a wistful passion of yearning. It 
almost seemed as if she saw.—Annie Ham- 
tlton Donnell, in Junior Christian Endeavor 
World. 


Old Jack, the Cart-horse. 


Jack was a wise old cart-horse in our village. 
Often, when a child, I used to stand at the 
door of the shop of John Hall, the blacksmith, 
and see him shoe old Jack. 

How cheerful it was of a cold day to see the 


fire flame up as John moved the bellows up) 


and down! And then when he took up the 
horseshoe in his iron pincers, and laid it on the 
anvil, and made the sparks fly as he ham- 
mered, how intently would I watch the scene! 

One day Mr. Hall’s boy, in shoeing Jack, 
drove a nail the wrong way. Jack did not 
find it out till he had gone home, and then 
the nail began to pain him a good deal. So 
what did he do but open the gate and limp 
back to the blacksmith’s shop. 

Mr. Hall saw him coming, and knew at 
once that something must be the matter. 
Jack came in, and held up his lame foot, 
as much as to say, “‘ Please take off my shoe,” 
Mr. Hall took it off, bathed the foot, and re- 
placed the shoe, whereupon the old horse 
trotted back to his master’s farm. 

Jack was always very playful. He liked 
to have a bit of fun with his master, and 
would run round and round the pasture 
when the latter came to harness him. But 
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|he never kept his master waiting more than 
two or three minutes. It was all meant as 
a joke.—Selected. 


The Cat’s Complaint. 


In winter, when the air is chill, 

And winds are blowing loud and shrill, 
All snug and warm I sit and purr, 
Wrapped in my overcoat of fur. 


In summer quite the other way 

I find it very hot all day, 

But human people do not care, 

For they have nice thin clothes to wear. 


And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the world is like a stew, 
And I am much too warm to purr, 
I have to wear my winter fur? 
—Oliver Herfurd. 


Papa’s True Story. 


1? 


“O papa, papa, tell us a story!” cried 
little Mary and Emma, running up to their 
father, who had seated himself upon the 
porch, and was about to read the evening 
paper. 

“Tell us a true story,” said Emma, the 
little four-year-old, as she climbed up on her 
papa’s knee. 

Papa could not resist this appeal. So 
he laid down his paper, and began as fol- 
lows :— 

“Once upon a time there lived a toad who 
had but three legs, having lost one of his 
hind-legs.”’ 

“Was it shot off in war?’”’ asked Emma. 

“JT do not know how he lost it,’’ said 
papa. “‘He may have lost it in a battle 
with asnake. All I know is that he had but 
one hind-leg, and that in jumping over the 
ground he reminded one very much of a 
crippled soldier. 

“This old toad, being thus badly crippled, 
was put to many shifts in order to get his 
daily bread.” 

“Toads don’t eat bread, do they?” asked 
Mary. 

“JT mean flies, bugs, and such things,” 
said papa, ‘‘which take the place of bread 
with toads. 

“He had to use his wits so much that he 
soon came to be very wise. He used to 
hide under a leaf or a bunch of grass; and, 
by pouncing upon unwary flies, he was able 
to get quite a good living. 

“One day he hobbled into a garden, and 
squatted under a cabbage-leaf, hoping to 
catch a nice large bug for his dinner. But 
he was very tired, and before long he was 
fast asleep. When he awoke, it was quite 
dark. 

“*Oh, dear!’ said he: 
myself. How hungry I am! I wonder if 
I can find a bug in the dark.’ So saying, he 
began to hop along, when down he went into 
a pool of muddy water. He sank to the 
bottom; but, by kicking lustily, soon got his 
head above water. 

“Then he swam around, trying to find 
something to rest upon. At last he came 
upon a little hummock of earth in the middle 
of the pool, and there he sat waiting for 
morning. When morning came, the toad 
found that he was in a great square pit half 
full of water. It was a pit that had been 
dug by the gardener, in making an asparagus- 
bed. 

‘The poor toad had to sit there all of that 


‘I have overslept 
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day and the following night without a bite 
toeat. Early the next day he was delighted 
to see two little girls come into the garden. 

““Now I shall be helped out,’ thought 
he. ‘Those dear little girls will be my 
friends.’ 

“They were both dressed in white 
jackets, with brown sashes, and had on their 
heads chip hats trimmed with brown.”’ 

“O papa!”’ said Emma, ‘‘that is just the 
way Mary and I dress!’’ Papa went on 
without making any reply. 

“When the little girls came to the pit, 
the older one cried out, ‘Oh! look at that old 
toad sitting in the water!’ 

“‘Tet us throw dirt at him,’ said the 
smaller. 

“So both little girls threw dirt and sticks 
at the toad, which raised such waves around 
him that he was in danger of being washed 
off, 

““Oh, dear,’ said the toad: ‘who would 
have thought that those little girls would be 
socruel?’ Just thena big piece of dirt struck 
the poor toad upon the head, and laid him 
sprawling on his back in the water. 

“When the toad had recovered from the 
blow, and had crawled back to his resting- 
place, he noticed a man with a hoe on his 
shoulder, approaching the pit. ‘Oh, dear!’ 
said the toad: ‘here comes a great, rough 
man: now I shall certainly be killed.’ 

“But the man put his hoe under the toad, 
lifted him carefully out of the pit, and laid 
him upon the dry grass. 

«*Well, I never!’ said the toad. ‘Who 
would have thought it? One can’t always 
judge by appearances.’”’ 

Here Emma hung her head, and Mary 
giggled nervously. 

“Do you know what little girls these 
were?”’ asked papa. 

“T didn’t, know the toad felt so bad when 
I frew at him,’’ said Emma, the tears start- 
ing in her eyes. 

“No,” said papa; ‘‘but you will be more 
thoughtful the next time, I am sure.’’ This 
was papa’s true story.—The Nursery. 


The Prairie Dandelion. 


Some of the Indians tell to their boys and 
girls this story about the Prairie Dandelion. 
In the Southland, the lazy old South Wind 
was resting on the ground. One day, as he 
looked across the prairie, he saw a beautiful 
girl with yellow hair. For days he saw the 
maiden, and every day he said, “To-morrow 
I will go and ask this beautiful girl to come 
and live with me.” But the South Wind 
was lazy, and put off going. One day he saw 
that the maiden’s hair was white as snow. 
“Oh, the strong North Wind has put his 
crown on her head!” he sighed, for he 
thought that he had lost her. But it was not 
an Indian maiden he saw. It was the 
Prairie Dandelion, and she vanished one 
windy day. 


It was in a primary school. The children 
had been cutting the Greek cross from 
colored papers. ‘‘What other forms of the 
cross do you know, Carl?” asked the 
teacher. ‘‘The Roman cross and the cat 
cross,” replied Carl. ‘‘What do you mean 
by the cat cross?”’ Before he could reply, a 
little voice piped: ‘‘I think he means the 
Maltese cross. He’s got a Maltese kitty at 
home.” So it proved.— Youth’s Companion. 
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Business Sessions of the General 
Conference. 


At the meeting of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
held in Chicago in 1909 Mr. Geo. H. 
Ellis, Rev. S. M. Crothers, and Rev. C. W. 
Wendte were appointed a committee to 
consider a change of name in order to in- 
clude churches in Canada. Mr. Ellis, re- 
porting for the majority of the committee 
(Mr. Wendte being absent in Europe), recom- 
mended that the word ‘‘General”’ be sub- 
stituted for ‘“‘National’’; and the report was 
accepted by the Conference and the recom- 
mendation adopted. 

The Nominating Committee, Rev. Edgar 
S. Weirs, Miss Mary L. Hall, Rev. FE. C. 
Smith, Rey. George Batchelor, Mrs. Abby 
Peterson, Rev. R. W. Boynton, and Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton, reported nomination of 
the following persons, who were duly elected. 


President, Charles W, Eliot, LL.D., 
Cambridge, Mass, 
Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, 


Buffalo, N.Y.; Hon. Hugh McKennan Lan- 
din, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. Louis A. Froth- 
ingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C, Humphreys, Esq., 
Boston, Mass, 

Council: Henry W. Sprague, Esq., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Rev. William W. Fenn, D.D.,.Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Rev. Charles E. Park, Boston, 


Mass.; Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Emerson P. Harris, Montclair, 


N.J.; Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York, 
N.Y.; Rev, Minot O. Simons, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Rev. Edward Hale, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; 
Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwaukee, Wis. 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP. 


Executive Committee :— 

New England States: 
Garver, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Augustus 
M. Lord, D.D., Providence, R.I.; Rev. 
William Channing Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Middle States: Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Willian Brundage, 
Ph.D.,-Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Alfred C. 
Nickerson, Plainfield, N.J. 

Western States: Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. William H. Pulsford, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. F. M. Bennett, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Southern States: Rev. John W. Rowlett, 
D.D., Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. Clifton M. Gray, 
Charleston, S.C.; Rev. Alexander Bowser, 
Richmond, Va. 

Pacific States: Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, 
D:D., Berkeley, Cal.; Rev. Thomas L,. 
Eliot, D.D., Portland, Ore.; Rev. Benjamin 
A. Goodridge, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Rocky Mountain States: Rev. David 
Utter, D.D., ‘Denver, Col.; Rev. F. A. 
Powell, Helena, Mont.; Rev. Harold Pickett, 
Boise City, Ida. 


Rev. Austin S. 


The. Business Committee, consisting of 
Hon. Prescott Keyes, Mr. Salem Hyde, Mrs. 
Henry F.. Blount, Rev. H. C, McDougal, 
Prof. Francis A. Christie, Mrs, F..S. C. 
Wicks, and Rev. Minot Simam jap 
on resolutions as follows; 
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Resolved, That the Conference acknowledges with thanks 


the invitation from the Pacific Coast Conference to hold. 


our session of rors in the city of San Francisco, and passes 
the invitation on to the succeeding councils with the rec- 
ommendation that it be accepted. 


Adopted. 


The following resolution was offered by 
Dr. George Batchelor :— 


Whereas the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches reserves to itself as its principal func- 
tions discussion, inspiration, and advice; 

Whereas it has by formal vote made the American Uni- 
tarian Association the agent of its practical activities; 

Whereas the time has now come for an advance of all 
our institutions to new achievements in the world of the 
spirit and the field of practical activity; 

Therefore be it Resolved, That we call upon the American 
Unitarian Association to rise to new levels of effort, and 
we call upon the churches of our faith to pour their hopes, 
their desires, and their inspiration, as well as their money, 
into the work which as our authorized agent the American 
Unitarian Association is commissioned to do, to the end 
that we may be justified both by our faith and our works. 


Adopted. 


The following resolution was presented by 
Rey. C. W. Casson :— 


Whereas it is our conviction that religion must be rooted 
in childhood to attain its fullest development, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of this Conference, 
express our hearty indorsement of the aim and work of 
the Sunday School Society, and hereby pledge ourselves 
actively to support and encourage the spirit of progress in 
the new administration, and that the Council be requested 
in its letter to the churches to suggest to them an increase 
in their financial support of the Sunday School Society. 


Adopted. 


The following resolution was offered by 
Rey. Otto E. Duerr:— 


Whereas through the untiring efforts of a few devoted 
friends of liberal religion, a school for the training of 
Unitarian ministers has been established on our Pacific 
Coast; and 

Whereas that school has already demonstrated to the 
full satisfaction of its founders and friends that their faith 
and zeal were justified; and 

Whereas it is filling a much-felt need in our body which 
our Eastern schools cannot reach; and 

Whereas a much larger field of usefulness is already 
open to it than its funds can meet, 

Be it therefore Resolved, That this Conference commend 
to the churches here represented and to the friends of our 
cause everywhere, their active interest and material sup- 
port for the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 


Adopted. 


Whereas the Women’s Alliance and the American Uni- 
tarian Association have for some years been maintaining 
circuit work in various States in the South, and 

Whereas Shelter Neck and Swansboro schools, now in- 
corporated as the Carolina Industrial School, are an out- 
growth of this circuit work, 

Therefore be it Resolved, That we heartily commend the 
work of the Carolina Industrial School to all our ministers 
and churches, and ask them to assist as they are able, to 
the end that a larger brotherhood and a finer democracy 
may be established here in America. 


Adopted. 


Rev. H. G. Ives offered the following res- 
olution :— 


Resolved, This Conference cordially recommends Proctor 
Academy at Andover, N.H., which has demonstrated its 
usefulness, to our large-hearted people as a good outlet, for 
their practical benevolences, and the Conference gives to 
the academy its best wishes for continued success. 


Adopted. 


The following resolution was offered by 
Rev. Paul R. Frothingham :— 


Having learned of the formation of the Parish Work- 
ers’ Guild, an organization for mutual helpfulness among 
the women engaged as ‘parochial assistants, this Confer- 
ence’ desires_to express its deep approval of the help given 
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by these workers in our Unitarian churches, and earnestly 
to wish the Guild God-speed. 


Adopted. 


Whereas the Kowaliga School for Colored Youth is 
raising $100,000 towards a permanent endowment fund, 
and a $25,000 fund in remembrance of the late Samuel 
June Barrows, who as editor of the Christian Register con- 
stantly showed his interest in the education of the negro, 
and especially in the educational, economic, and social 
development of the rural community of the Kowaliga 
School; and 

Whereas Mr. Benson, the founder and treasurer of the 
institution, with his company of jubilee singers, is en- 
deavoring to find opportunities in the various churches 
and cities, for the presentation of the work and needs of 
the school; 

Resolved, That this Conference heartily indorses this 
movement, and asks for the good will and the material 
support of the churches. 


Adopted. : 


The following resolution was presented by 
Rev. H. T. Secrist — 


Resolved, That a commission of ten be appointed by the 
President of this Conference to investigate thoroughly 
the present condition of theological education in its rela- 
tion to the work of our churches, to examine into the work 
of our theological schools and the conditions under which 
it is carried on, and to report its recommendations to the 
next meeting of the Conference. 


Adopted. 


The following resolution was submitted by 
the Council :— 


Resolved, That the Unitarians of America in General 
Conference assembled, very desirous of contributing their 
rightful share in the present-day efforts at social readjust- 
ment in the interest of justice, humaneness, and the com- 
mon weal, recognize in the principle and administration of 
skilled inspectorship a fundamental and indispensable 
factor in the initiation and prosecution of such efforts. 

To all individuals and churches asking, In what way can 
we put forth our unit of personal force to the best advan- 
tage in the betterment of the common lot? we would com- 
mend, 

First. A survey of the various fields of needed inspectar 
ship in the home city or town and State. 

Second. A campaign of publicity to set forth the inade- 
quacy of present inspectorship and the minimum stand- 
ards tolerable in a civilized community. 

Third. The organization of all the social forces of the 
community to secure proper standards and their spirited 
enforcement. 

Fourth. The use of the help afforded by the Social 
Service Department of the American Unitarian Association. 

We recognize that this is merely an initial work, but it 
introduces the men and women of good-will to the inevitable 
succeeding steps of social readjustment through a gateway 
of well-mastered facts. This experience will be of utmost 
value in contributing both to their wisdom and enthusiasm 
in all the subsequent work to which their passion for social 
justice and social betterment may lead them. 


Adopted. 


The Business Committee submitted, in 
reference to the resolution offered by the 
Council, the following :— 


Resolved, That the Conference recommends that the 
churches desiring to carry out the recommendations em- 
bodied in the resolution of the Council, with reference to 
the use and extension of the principle of Inspectorship, 
should make use of the Social Service Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, 


Adopted. 


The following resolution, offered by Rev. 
R. W. Boynton, was adopted by a rising 
votes 


Whereas one of the chief messages of Christianity to 
the world is “ Peace on earth, good-will to men”; and 

Whereas every Christian Church should not och teach, 
but work, for that great consummation, 

Be it Resolved, That we, Unitarians of America, in Con- 
ference assembled, hereby express to President William 
Howard. Taft our high appreciation of his endeayors in 
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the cause of international peace and arbitration. We 
believe that no statesman ever preached this Christian 
doctrine more powerfully and more effectively than Pres- 
ident Taft in his recent addresses advocating treaties of 
unlimited arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain and France. As Unitarians we take pride that 
one of our own number should have sought to make this 
country a leader among the nations in the movement to 
substitute peaceful arbitrament and the rule of justice for 
the horrors of war in settling up international disputes. 
We call for the ratification of these treaties, as one of the 
great events of the century, and as one by which President 
Taft’s administration will always be remembered. 

And be it further Resolved, That the churches here rep- 
resented pledge themselves to do the utmost in their power 
to aid in procuring the ratification by the Senate of the 
United States of the pending treaties. Asa practical means 
of giving assistance, we pledge ourselves, upon returning 
home, to secure the appointment of a committee in each 
church to take up actively the work of awakening public 
opinion to support the President in bringing about a speedy 
Tatification of these treaties. 

And, finally, be it Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to President Taft, with our cordial greetings 
and heartiest good wishes for success in his efforts. 


The following resolution was presented by 
the Fellowship for Social Justice :-— 


Resolved, That the General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches stands and believes that the 
individual churches must stand and work: for equal 
rights and complete justice for all men in all ‘stations of 
life; for the right of all men toself-maintenance, a right 
ever to be wisely safeguarded against encroachments of 
every kind; for the right of the workers to some protec- 
tion against the hardships resulting from swift industrial 
changes; for the principles of conciliation and arbitration: 
in industrial dissensions and the full consideration of the 
rights of the public at times of disagreement or industrial! 
warfare; for the protection of the workers from dangerous 
machinery, occupational disease, and mining disasters; 
for the abolition of child labor and the protection of chil- 
dren from exploitation in industry and from work that is 
degrading, dwarfing, and morally unwholesome; for such 
regulation of the conditions of toil and hours of labor for 
women as shall safeguard the physical and moral health 
of the community; for the suppression of the “sweating 
system”; for the gradual and reasonable reduction of 
the hours of labor to the lowest practicable point, and for’ 
that degree of leisure for all which is a condition of the 
highest human life; for a release from employment one day 
in seven and a wage based not on a seven-day week, but 
on a six-day week; for a living wage as a minimum in 
every industry, and for the highest wage that each industry 
can afford; for the most equitable division of the products 
of industry that can ultimately be devised; for suitable 
provision for the old age of workers and for those incapaci- 
tated by injury in industry; for the control of the natural 
resources of the earth in the interests of all the people; 
for the gaining of wealth according to the highest ethical 
standards and the holding of wealth as a social trust; for 
the discouragement of the immoderate desire for wealth, 
and the exaltation of man as the end and standard of in- 
dustrial activity; - for the abolition of poverty; for proper 
housing, for the proper care of dependents and criminals; 
for pure food and drugs; for wholesome recreation and for 
international peace; for such safeguarding and extension 
of the institutions of democratic government as will permit 
and insure the maintenance of the rights of all against en- 
croachment from the special interests of the few. 


Adopted. 


Resolved, That the non-recognition of the American pass- 
port by the Russian government on account of the religion 
of the holder thereof is contrary to the American principle 
of religious liberty, and that this Conference condemns 
such discrimination. 

Adopted 


A telegram was received from President 
Taft, regretting his inability to attend the 
Conference as he had hoped and extending 
his best wishes for a successful and pleasant 
meeting. In response the following reso- 
lution was presented :— 


---Resolved, That the Conference expresses to President 
-William H. Taft its very cordial greetings andits hearty 
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-appreciation of his message as well as the courtesy of the 


White House and the gracious decoration of Memorial 
Continental Hall. 


Adopted. 


Resolved, That this Conference wishes to express its 
affectionate appreciation of the generous and hearty hos- 
pitality of All Souls’ Church of Washington. The co- 
operation and the inspiring comradeship of its members 
have contributed greatly to the success of this session. 


Adopted. 


Resolved, That this Conference expresses to the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution its 
hearty appreciation of their courtesy in extending to this 
Conference the use of their comfortable, commodious, and 
beautiful auditorium. 


Adopted. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


After long delays, necessitated by the diffi- 
culties under which the undertaking was 
conducted, the English version of the Re- 
port of the Fifth, or Berlin, World Congress 
of Free Christianity and Religious Progress 
has made its appearance. The handsome 
octavo volume of six hundred and seventy- 
five closely printed pages was printed by the 
Protestantischer Schriftenvertrieb in Berlin, 
edited by the secretary of the Congress in 
Boston, U.S.A., and the proofs largely re- 
vised by Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A., of England. 
These circumstances, added to the labor 
and care involved in translating some forty 
addresses, mostly of a scientific character, 
into English, are accountable for the delay. 
These translations, made by various hands, 
are unequal in merit, yet, as a whole, well 
done, and, combined with an equal number 
of papers delivered in English and French 
at the Congress and the introductory de- 
scription of the Berlin meetings by its sec- 
retary (pp. 3-28), form a volume whose 
perusal cannot fail to deepen the impression 
that the late Berlin Congress was a noble 
contribution to theological and social science, 
and a weighty testimony to the increasing 
acceptance of liberal religion throughout the 
world. The papers are by such eminent 
German scholars as Profs. Harnack, Gunkel, 
Bousset, Titius, Weinel, Baumgarten, 
Troeltsch, Dorner, Von Soden, Cohen, 
Traub, and Rudolf Eucken, each discoursing 
of matters familiar to the writer, and by 
American scholars like Profs. F. G. Peabody 
and B. W. Bacon, Revs. Thomas R. Slicer 
and Frederic W. Perkins, Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, 
Walter Rauschenbusch, and David Starr 
Jordan. These are followed by the philo- 
sophical disquisitions of the Hindu thinkers 
present at the meetings, and a number of 
brilliant essays by French savants and 
preachers, here printed in their original! 
idiom in order to facilitate their separate 
issue in the French Report of the Congress, 
now in press. England’s representation at 
the meetings in Berlin was not as large as 
had been hoped, but Prof. J. Estlin Car- 
penter, who contributes a genial ‘“‘foreword’’ 
to this volume and an interesting presenta- 
tion of ‘‘Great Britain’s Debt to Germany 
in Theological Science,’’ Dr. Tudor Jones, 
Rev. A. L. Lilley, Claude Montefiore, J. 
Rhondda Williams, H. G. Chancellor, J. 
Allen Baker, Dr. W. Blake Odgers, and 
Rev. Charles E. Hargrove, among others 
present, formed a contingent of whom any 
nation might have been proud. The utter- 
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ances of all these thinkers and workers for 
religious and social reform are preserved in 
this stately volume, which will thus extend 
the influence of the Congress to English- 
speaking communities, and prove a mine of 
intellectual riches and a source of religious 
invigoration to many who were unable to 
participate in the meetings themselves. 

Especially noteworthy is the large place 
given in this symposium of opinions and 
beliefs to the affirmative, constructive, and 
irenic forces of religion, and the small part 
played in it by polemics and negation. 
Fully half the book is devoted to elucidating 
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“the sympathetic relations which should 
exist between the different religious denom- 
inations in Christendom, between Christians 
and free thinkers, Christians and Jews, and 
Christians and the other great religious sys- 
tems of the world.’ This feature makes it 
not only a significant expression of the 
present temper and aims of liberal religious 
endeavor, but will cause it to become a 
valuable aid in that rebirth of religion and 
reconstruction of church life which is one of 
the most striking features at the present day 
of the nations of the Old World, and is not 
unknown in the New. It is not too much to 
claim for the contents of this volume a lead- 
ing place in the theological literature of the 
opening century. 

It should be added that the full title of 
this work is ‘‘Proceedings and Papers of the 
Fifth International Congress of Free Chris- 
tianity and Religious Progress, Berlin, 1910,”’. 
and that it may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

The most stirring recent incident in the 
religious life of Germany is a publication 
“ Staatschristentumund Volkskirche”’ (‘‘State 
Christianity and the People’s Church”), by 
one of the ablest and most eminent clergy- 
men of Prussia, Rev. G. Traub of Dort- 
mund. Pastor Traub, whom we have had 
the pleasure of visiting in his home in the 
Rhine Valley, is a thinker and scholar not- 
able even dmong the cultivated clergy of the 
Fatherland, a brilliant orator, and a devoted 
social worker and reformer. His weekly 
paper, Die Christliche Fretheit, is an able 
and fearless exponent of liberal Christian 
principles. With Rev. Mr. Jatho of Cologne, 
his fellow-radical and friend, he gave a warm 
welcome to the foreign delegates to the 
World Congress of Liberals in Berlin, and 
took a prominent part in the proceedings. 
He is the author of thoughtful books, of a 
volume of prayers and meditations, and is 
much in demand as a preacher and lecturer. 
If I am not mistaken, it was he who wrote 
the introduction to the German translation 
of Rev. R. J. Campbell’s ‘‘New Theology,” 
which volume, by the way, is made the 
theme of a recent elaborate and, in general, 
commendatory notice in the Christliche 
Welt, one of the leading theological journals 
of Germany. Finally, Pastor Traub is one 
of the inspiring spirits of the important 
association known as ‘‘The Friends of 
Protestant Freedom in the Rhinelands,” 
with four thousand members. 

At Berlin recently Pastor Traub appeared 
as counsel for his friend Pastor Jatho before 
the Ecclesiastical Court, which, despite his 
logical and eloquent appeal, suspended the 
now famous heretic of Cologne from his 
ministerial functions in the Prussian State 
Church. The condemnation of Jatho has 
evidently deepened in his fellow-believer in 
Dortmund the determination no longer to 
conform to the untenable and outworn creeds 
and liturgical requirements of the State 
Church of Prussia. He long since declined 
to preach or teach these ancient dogmas in 
the pulpit and in his instruction of the youth 
of his congregation, which numbers, statisti- 
cally at least, twenty thousand souls. Es- 
pecially has he refused to require an accept- 
ance of the Apostles’ Creed by his confirma- 
tion candidates. In this connection the 
present writer may state that he has seen a 
communication to Pastor Traub from no 
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less an authority than Prof. Harnack of Ber- 
lin, in which the latter agrees with his position. 
as it relates to this (Non) Apostolic Creed. 
The present is a strenuous epoch in the life 
of the Prussian State Church. The demands 
for pulpit veracity and congregational free- 
dom are ever increasing, and the avowal of 
heretical opinions is becoming an every-day 
affair. Men are formally withdrawing from 
the State Church by thousands, the Sunday 
services are deserted, and many are asking 
whether the true solution of the problem is 
not the entire separation of the Church from 
the State, as in France and America. 
is need for a determined, brave, and pro- 
foundly earnest religious leader to point the 
way, and organize the prevailing dissent and 
yearning for a free, rational, and social re- 
ligion into effectiveness and permanence. 
Has this leader been found in the Dortmund 
pastor? Certainly he is not lacking in candor 
and courage. 
ances. ‘What do I believe? Before me 
lies the so-called Apostolic Confession. I 
decline absolutely to accept this confession 
of the universal Catholic Church as my own 
statement of faith. I hear its teaching of 
the Trinity: I never make any use of it. I 
am presented with the so-called conditions 
of salvation (Virgin birth, Resurrection, 
Ascension into Heaven). I recognize only: 
historical facts for whose patient investiga- 
tion the light of reason has been given us, 
and in which we may find the working of the 
All-embracing Spirit. Terms of salvation, 
such as the prevailing theology has articu- 
lated are foreign to me. ‘The sacraments are 
brought to my attention. I observe no sac- 
rament as such, but in festal hours of spiritual’ 
peace rejoice my soul in ‘Baptism, Com- 
munion, the Marriage service, and Confirma- 
tion. .. . Why should the ideal of ideals, the 
collective mind of the Universe, feel honored. 
if I conceive of him as ‘personal,’ which, in- 
deed, is impossible to me? I call him ‘God’ 
not because he is one alone, but because no. 
other of the many names can express this 
fulness so characteristically and effectively. 
But what is usually taught concerning a 
‘personal’ God, when it went beyond the 
limits of a symbolic representation, has never 
satisfied my thinking. It only tended to 
confound and increase the contradictions 
involved in the matter. Theology has ren- 
dered my thinking about God a poorer ser-' 
vice than philosophy, history, natural science, 
and workmanship, in which I found the won- 
der and power of the God-idea far more log- 
ically and clearly disclosed. ... I would 
gladly call Jesus a ‘Son of God’, because in’ 
opinion he came as near to the understanding 
of the world order and history as a child to 
its father; but I shall not doit. In sermon 
and teaching I have always carefully avoided 
to use this in itself golden word. For the 
Church offers it to us in the form of a poetical 
myth, with which Christian doctrine has 
obscured the figure of the actual Christ.” 
These extracts will serve to show with what 
frankness and courage Pastor Traub utters his 
religious convictions, expresses his hatred of 
concealment and subserviency on the part 
of the minister, and throws himself into the 
breach in the present conflict between the 
awakened reason and conscience of the Ger- 
man Protestant world and the autocracy of a 
state-supported and state-controlled church. 
Frederick Naumann, the great social re- 
former and: religious liberal of Germany, 


There’ 


Listen to his most recent utter-. 
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now a member of the: German Parliament, 
says of his intimate friend, in his journal Hilfe 


| (‘Help’): “If this struggle is a necessary 


one, Traub is the man to conduct it, for no 
one can say of him that he is a man of nega- 
tions. He is the man of faith, the faith that 
is possible to-day. If they attack him, it 
will become clear to all that the Protestant 
Church in Germany is to be made the church 
of a single party. Let the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities consider this well, consider it trebly. 
Traub has done his part. His statement is 
before them. No accusations are necessary. 
He who denies his right to be in the church 
may attack him, but must not be surprised 
if the results of such a step prove very differ- 
ent from those of the Jatho trial. For 
Jatho is a prominent, finely-tempered, and 
heart-winning individual heretic, but in 
Traub a whole generation is on the march. 
A rocky path is before him. But—God 
needs such witnesses.” 

Will the Providence of God unite with, 
nay, be disclosed in, this able and brave 
man to make him the Luther of a new re- 
ligious reformation in Germany? ‘Time will 
show. In the mean time it is not encourag- 
ing to observe that Traub has been nom- 
inated for the German Parliament. As 
in the case of Naumann, a social, political 
career may open to him and distract him 
from the cause of church reform. 

Edwin D. Mead and Lucia Ames Mead 
have passed a busy summer in Europe 
engaged in delivering addresses, both in 
German and English, and otherwise pro- 
moting the cause of the world’s peace. In 
various towns of England and Scotland and 
in Holland they have: been listened to by 
goodly audiences. In Germany their re- 
ception was most cordial, noticeably so 
in Leipsic, where Mr. Mead was once for 
two years a student at the University. Here, 
and also in Berlin, he addressed large and 
influential audiences, and his suggestion to 
erect at the German capital a memorial 
hall to Immanuel Kant, the pioneer of a 
world-embracing peace and brotherhood of 
the nations, met with great approval. In 
Budapest and Vienna they also made a fine 
impression. After an attendance at the 
Peace Conference at Berne they turn home- 
ward again. 


Trying an Experiment. 


In order that I may do my share in spread- 
ing Unitarian literature, I have made it a 
practice to carry about with me several 
copies of Mr. Sunderland’s convenient little 
tract entitled ‘‘ What do Unitarians believe?” 
One day last summer it was my unfortunate 
lot to have to spend several hours in a rail- 
way station of a small town in Western 
Pennsylvania. It occurred to me that I 
might while away the time by trying an 
experiment. So, taking one of the tracts 
from my pocket, I wrote on it, Dangerous. 
Do not read. Then I placed it on the top 
of the flat stove occupying the centre of the 
waiting-room, and retired to a corner to 
watch for results. I had not long to wait. 
An elderly lady came in and walked straight 
to the stove. Her glance fell on the tract, 
and it was quite evident that my inscription 
attracted her attention. She stood by the 
stove for a moment and then took a seat. 
She sat quietly for about five minutes, and 
I was beginning to fear that my effort had 
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been wasted, when suddenly she rose and 
walked over to the stove again. This time 
she paused longer and even pushed the 
tract about on the top of the stove. Fi- 
nally, however, she returned to her seat, and 
the tract, much to my disappointment, 
remained in its place. After a longer wait 
than before she made another trip to the 
stove. This time she did not hesitate, but 
picked up the tract, carried it back to her 
seat, read it through, put it in her suit-case, 
and carried it off with her. I wonder where 
my tract is now. HBB? 


Associated Charities Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Associated 
Charities of Boston will be held in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, Boston University, on Tuesday 
evening, November 7, at eight o’clock. 
The subject of the meeting is ‘‘ Co-operation 
between Social Workers and the Church, 
and between Social Workers and Medical 
Agencies.” The speakers will be Rev. 
Charles R. Brown, D.D., the new dean of 
Yaie Divinity School, representing the 
Church, and Dr. Richard C. Cabot, head of, 
the Social Service Department of the Massa-, 
chusetts General Hospital, for the Medical’ 
Agencies. The public is cordially invited. 


Unitarian Sunday Schoot 
Society. 


Detroit. 


Under the leadership of Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen and his efficient superintendent, 
Mrs. Homer B. Safford, the Detroit Sunday- 
school has set an example that might profit- 
ably be followed. Not all churches have 
in the congregation, or are able to employ 
from outside their own circle, so able a 
But every church may 
take religious education seriously, and may 
develop its school up to the limits of pos- 
sibility. 

The Detroit school regards itself as pri- 
marily a school. The members gather as 
classes, not as a whole, and devote the first 
forty-five minutes to study. This leads to 
a greater promptness in assembling, and’ 
emphasizes the work of the class. After the 
recitations are completed the classes gather 
for a period of worship. ‘This abolition of 
the “‘opening service’”’ is a novel experiment 
which will be watched with interest. It is 
not to be supposed that the service of song 
and prayer is minimized. On the contrary, 
the closing part of the session is made the 
occasion of profound worship, the pupils, 
with the day’s work well done, entering into 
the service with an unusual zeal. 

The school has adopted the Beacon 
Series of text-books, though, being too small 
to have the twelve classes that series pre- 
supposes, the pupils are grouped in but six 
classes. They are making heroic efforts so 
to enlarge the school that the entire cur- 
riculum may be used. 

_ Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
reorganized school is the exceptional equip- 
ment of the teachers who have been secured. 
Surely it is a rare achievement to have so 


inspired a congregation with a high ideal 
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that persons of so fine training are willing to 
enter as teachers. The list of names, with 
an account of the training of each, is as 
follows :— 

Advanced Class 
Sunderland, author of 
Character of the Bible.” 

Grades XI. and XII.: Miss Florence M. 
Hopkins, librarian and teacher in Detroit 
Central High School. Has pursued special 
studies on the Bible at Columbia University, 
Cornell University, and Colorado State Uni- 
versity. 

Grades IX. and X.: Miss Jeanette M. 
Liggett, teacher of History in the Liggett 
School. Since her collegiate training at 
Vassar College has pursued special his- 
torical studies abroad, in Athens and Rome. 

Grades VII. and VIII.: Mrs. George M. 
Read, recently teacher of English liter- 
ature in the Detroit Eascern High School. 
Graduate of University of Michigan, where 
she purstted Biblical studies under Prof. 
Craig of the chair of Semitic languages. 

Grades V. and VI.: Mr. Parker B. Francis, 
graduate of Harvard University, where his 
studies included a special course on the 
Bible. 

Grades III. and IV.: Miss Bertha Barney, 
teacher of English literature in the Detroit 
Western High School. Graduate of Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Grades I. and II.: Miss Winifrid Sturte- 
vant, graduate of the Kindergarten De- 
partment of the Indiana State Normal 
School. Kindergartner in the Detroit public 
schools. 

Kindergarten (during the Sunday-school 
session): Miss Luella Moore, graduate of 
Kindergarten Department of the Detroit 
Normal Training School. Kindergarten in 
the Detroit public schools. 

Kindergarten (during the morning church 
session): Mrs. A. A. Kilkenny, graduate 
of the Chicago Kindergarten Institute. 
For six years taught private and public 
kindergartens in Kenosha, Wis., and for 
two summers was connected with the Chau- 
tauqua Summer School. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing about 
this outline of work and array of competent 
workers is that it should surprise any one. 
The day is not far distant when it will be 
universally seen that religious education is 
the chief task of the church, and should enlist 
in its cause the best equipped people in the 
community. Detroit shows us the way. 
Let us all press forward along the same 
road. 


(adult): Rev. J. T. 
“The Origin and 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Fair Notes. 


In just a week from to-day the fair, about 
which so much has been written and said, 
will be in full swing; and we hope all readers 
of this column are planning to attend. 

If you have not already pledged a con- 
tribution of some sort, it is now not too late 
to do so. While considerable interest has 
already been shown by members of unions, 
Alliance branches, and our older friends, we 
need to enlist the co-operation of every loyal 
Unitarian at this time. Many of these 
may feel themselves quite outside of a young 
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people’s organization, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, or they may be located where 
there is no Unitarian church or any liberal 
movement; but this very reason makes an 
opportunity for them to encourage a worthy 
cause, if it be no more than a word or two 
of sympathy for our work. 

The dates are Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, November 9, 10, and 11, and the 
price of admission ten cents. 

The usual line of useful and fancy articles 
will be for sale at moderate prices. One 
of the features of the fair that has bound 
together many of the societies on the Pacific 
Coast has been a Pacific Coast Table, the 
eredit for which belongs wholly to Miss 
Emma R. Ross of Los Angeles, Cal., at 
present a director from that State, but who 
will be remembered as a former secretary 
of the Union. Miss Ross conceived the 
idea of such a table and has since been 
zealous in perfecting plans that are to bring 
it to pass. Lunches and suppers will be 
served at noon and at night at average prices. 
There will be entertainments every evening, 
with one especially for the children on Satur- 
day afternoon. 

All articles designed for the fair should be 
sent to Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., and plainly marked for the table 
intended; better still, with the name of 
the chairman affixed. Or articles may be 
sent to the Hotel Vendome, Boston, a day 
‘or two beforehand and marked with explicit 
directions: the management has agreed to 
look out for such contribuiions that come 
a few days in advance. 

It is hoped that all the Unitarian churches 
and their organizations in Greater Boston 
will refrain from selecting these dates for 
local meetings and assemblies, as far as 
possible, in order that every one in the 
vicinity may have ample opportunity of 
attending. 

We are anxious to realize a goodly sum; 
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in fact, it would be disastrous did we not 
do better than ever before. We have pledged 
a large sum of money for the work of student 
assistants in the college towns: our treasury 
is at low ebb and our ordinary running 
expenses must be met. But, aside from the 
financial income involved, the social sig- 
nificance of such an event is considerable. 
Many of our friends, patrons, and helpers 
look forward to assembling biennially at 
these fairs to renew old acquaintances and 
form new ones: and, if the fair did nothing 
else, it certainly cements a general feeling 
of comradeship and good-will. 

There will be a meeting of the chairmen 
and all interested in the fair on Saturday 
afternoon, November 4, at 2.30 o’clock. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, Nov. 6, 1911, at eleven 
o’clock. Officers of | all Massachusetts 
Branches are cordially invited to attend. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet in Reading, Monday, Nov. 9, 1911. 
Rev. M. F. Ham, host. Luncheon at 1. 
Subject of paper, “‘Straws in the Wind.” 
Train leaves North Station at 11.50 A.M. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D., and Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany: With the return of the people 
from their summer homes, and with new 
friends who come to hear Mr. Rihbany, 
the congregation grows from Sunday to 
Sunday, and there is new enthusiasm in 
all the departments of work. In October 
the Social Club gave a delightful reception 
to Mr. and Mrs. Rihbany; the Disciples 
Congress was formed in the Disciples School, 
providing each Sunday for a half-hour of 
interchange of views upon vital subjects; 
the Charles Gordon Ames Brotherhood 
conducted a lively meeting and welcomed 
new members, while the young people’s 
organizations evinced a helpful spirit of 
co-opetation, inviting to a November meet- 
ing the Home and School Conference. At 
the harvest party of the Disciples School 
offerings were brought for the Elizabeth 
Peabody House, and dramatic presentations 
by the young people impressed in a delight- 
ful way the harvest lesson. On Sunday 
morning, October 29, Mr. Rihbany preached 
to a large congregation upon ‘‘The Prophet 
and the Saint,’’ bringing to the people the 
inspiration of the Conference attended in 
Washington. The Women’s Alliance will 
meet in November under the continued 
leadership of Mrs. Charles G. Ames, whose 
appreciation of Alliance ideals is a steady 
call to higher attainment. The sermon- 
topics of Mr. Rihbany for November are 
as follows: ‘‘Is Life worth the Living?” 
“The New Psychology of Conversion,” 
“The Place of Prayer in the Plan of Life,” 
“The Truth to Science and to Religion.” 


Erig, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes, pastor: The church 
people had planned and expected to take the 
usual summer vacation as a church during 
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July and August when an unusual situation 
arose. The evangelical churches of the 
city, some thirty in number, brought to the 
city Rev. Billy Sunday, who held a six- 
weeks’, old-fashioned revival campaign during 
June and early July. Mr. Sunday attacked 
bitterly Unitarians, Universalists, Christian 
Scientists, and Spiritualists. By his sen- 
sational and sulphuric gospel, by his appeal 
to terror and the lower passions of humanity, 
by his dogmatic, crass preaching of the doc- 
trine of hell fire, he stampeded the unthinking, 
disgusted thoughtful, cultivated, and in- 
dependent minds of the community, smoked 
out the Unitarians and liberals in the evan- 
gelical churches; aroused to a sense of their 
religious duty the progressive and liberal- 
minded among the unchurched, and the result 
has been a new influx of adherents to the 
Unitarian church. Before the month of 
June was half over the regular church at- 
tendance swelled beyond all previous records. 
It was necessary to put chairs in the aisles, 
open the rear parlors, and seat people in 
the gallery for the regular Sunday morning 
and evening services during the hottest 
summer weather. Thus the church found 
itself in the midst of a Unitarian revival in 
mid-summer, with an increasing church 
attendance, a lively discussion of principles, 
and an unusual call for Unitarian literature,— 
a splendid missionary opportunity. In the 
face of this awakening, regular services were 
continued during July and August. AIL 
though the sensational evangelist departed 
July 9, yet the attendance and interest 
continued to increase. Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land delivered a clear anf forceful message 
to a splendid audience on one of the hottest 
nights. Rev. R. F. Tischer, our neighbor 
at Dunkirk, N.Y., also preached to a de- 
lighted audience upon ‘‘The Power of the 
Liberal Faith.’”’ The pastor, Mr. Byrnes, 
preached for three solid months upon the 
doctrinal side of the Unitarian gospel, and 
made new friends and converts at every ser- 
vice. Two of these sermons were published 
in pamphlet form for free distribution, and 
the local press gave wide publicity to others. 
“Why Iam a Unitarian’’ was widely read and 
copied. Mrs.R.C. Stevens, the energetic and 
efficient Post-office Mission worker, distrib- 
uted at the church door, at a temporary read- 
ing room established in the parlors of the 
church on week days, in her own home, 
through the mails, and in the depots and 
trolley stations of the city, 12,o00 Unitarian 
tracts and sermons received from the Boston 
office. This means that our message has 
been read by thousands of people in this 
city and county during the last few months. 
The immediate result has been that the 
regular congregations have more than doubled 
with new life, faith, and hope in every de- 
partment of our church. Thirty-five new 
members, mostly young married people, 
have united with the church, and many more 
are soon to follow. In the midst of all this 
new interest we had the good fortune to 
receive a visit from President Taft. The 
President came with his party to the regular 
Sunday morning service on September 17, 
and the result was a splendid opening of 
fhe regular church year. The full capacity 
to our church was more than taxed, and so 
many applied for admission that for once in 
our history it seemed that over half the pop- 
ulation of the city were refused admission 
to the Unitarian church from lack of room. 


Land October. 
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The sermon delivered by the pastor, ‘‘The 
Inspiration of the Liberal Faith,’ was pub- 
lished in full in all three of the daily papers. 
President Southworth of the Meadville 
Theological School took part with the pastor 
in the morning service, and preached to a 
large audience in the evening. Church 
activities have continued through September 
We have introduced the 
Co-operative Church Calendar which will 
be a great help under the new life and con- 
ditions. Social activities have been begun 
by inviting 250 men, members and new friends 
of the church, to a men’s banquet, where a 
Brotherhood is to be organized and some new 
projects started, It is felt that this four- 
teenth year of the church history is the be- 
ginning of a new epoch. 


WattHamM, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: A good num- 
ber of the young people met October 6 and 
decided to reorganize the auxiliary to the 
National Young People’s Religious Union. 
A temporary organization was effected, and 
it was represented at the South Middlesex 
Federation at Carlisle on October 8. Since 
then a complete organization has been made 
and the work for the first half of the year 
outlined. On October 10 a reception was 
cendered the minister and family. It was 
a delightful occasion. The other city 
churches were well represented. A ‘‘sur- 
prise’’ feature was the presentation to the 
minister of an envelope containing a sub- 
stantial gift from the parish. On October 11 
the church was represented at the South 
Middlesex Conference at Melrose by fifteen 
delegates. The Sunday-school is well or- 
ganized and has uniform lessons throughout 
the classes on the “Life of Jesus.’’ The 
first monthly party for the scholars was 
given on October 20. ‘The first public meet- 
ing of the Women’s Alliance was held on 
October 17, with an attendance of sixty. 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin gave the address. 
The sermon topics for the month have been 
as follows: ‘‘Seeing the Invisible,’’ ‘‘ Hear- 
ing the Inaudible,’ ‘‘ Touching the Intan- 
gible,” ‘‘Knowing the Unknowable,’’ and 
“Doing the Impossible.’? The largest at- 
tendance has been one hundred and thirty- 
four. Beginning with November a vesper 
service will be held on the first Sunday 
of each month at five o’clock. The parish 
unites with other city churches on the 
evening of November 5 in the interest of 
International Peace. The annual offering 
for the Waltham City Hospital, taken 
October 15, amounted to $408. A careful 
survey is being made to determine to what 
extent the parish is meeting the recommenda- 
tions of the ‘Unitarian Commission on 
the Church and the Social Question.” 
Therefisjbeing printed in the Monday issue 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 

of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
apeistancn, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 

= an central bro P cm t 
pplications solicited from families within forty miles of 
aren peak al take ahem 2 to becedy free of charge. 
itional donations an ests adul 

greatly needed to meet inerensing heguindel ahd 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm.'H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Suserintendent, 
remont St., Boston. 
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of both the Waltham evening papers a short 
synopsis of the weekly sermon under the 
caption ‘‘Paragraphs for Parish Shut-Ins.”’ 
It is hoped that this will serve as a little 
“Interest bearing bond’’ between the church 
and all who for any reason cannot attend. 
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West Upton, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. W. A. Wood: Special sermons 
in October were announced under the general 
theme, “What shall we do with Ourselves?’’ 
and covered the subjects of ‘The Economic 
Life of Man,” ‘‘The Life of Man in the 
State,”’ “‘The Development of the Mental 
Life of Man,” ‘‘The Presence and Value of 
_ the Spiritual in Man,” and ‘‘The Issues of 

the Human Life in the Heavenly World.” 


WoLLaston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The Young 
People’s Religious Union has invited the 
Quincy, Braintree, Hyde Park, Neponset, 
and Dorchester Unions to a Neighborhood 
Meeting, Sunday, November 5, at 6 P.M. 
The Rev. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany of the 
Church of the Disciples will give the address, 
“The Oriental Christ.” 


Personals. 


Rey. George OR Cressey, D.D., of London, 
England, is recovering from a ial illness, 
caused by being knocked down by a bicycle. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Dr. George H. Martin, former secretary 
of the State Board of Education, will speak 
at half-past ten on Saturday, November 4. 
on “‘Some Qualities of a Good Teacher.” 
This is an exceedingly good opportunity to 
hear from a rare teacher and one who has 
been associated with teachers for many 
years the result of his rich experience. All 
Saturday lectures are free, and all are es- 
pecially invited to hear Dr. Martin. 

Mrs. Beatley’s valuable talks on ‘“‘Or- 
ganization’? and ‘‘Services’? have shown 
ideals for Sunday-schools to be worked out 
through graded classification and through 
appropriate and inspiring opening and clos- 
ing services for the schools. It is pleasant 
to look forward to more material for gen- 
eral use by Mrs. teeth soon to be pub- 
lished, 

The half-past nine lesson on November 4 
will be on hand work in connection with 
Sunday-school lessons. 

Miss Marian Cole of the Class of 1910 
will speak on Thursday morning at 10.30 
on her work as “‘ Parish Assistant in a Coun- 
try Town.’ Miss Cole’s experience since 
graduating has been with the First Parish 
of Hingham and where her services are 
retained for the second year. 


Shop Early. 


Actuated by humanitarian reasons, the 
Charities Publication Committee, acting for 
the National Consumers’ League for six 
years, has waged a campaign for early 
Christmas shopping. That public opinion 
has at last awakened to a realization of the 
unnecessary and inhuman nature of the 
eleventh-hour rush was shown last year by 
the ready response of editors, cartoonists, 
advertisers, and the buying public to the 
call for sympathy for the overworked, wear- 
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more evidence. 


at short notice. 


motion. 


In emergencies, when 


NEW 


THE BOSTON HERALD 
Said Editorially: 


That Shawmut avenue woman who, 
on discovering @ suspicious looking 
man in her house, first chatted with 
him and then called the police. by tel- 
ephenes, did the prompt thinking of 
which the police would like to see 
The police stations 
have facilities for sending a police- 
man or a squad of them to any place] < 
A telephone call is 
‘all that is needed to set the force in 
Many housewives forget at 


>|times that the telephone is abdéut the 
. best Find of Wetchdoe they can have, 


ewe DedeoL Q) 


may be wanted, the telephone is the quickest and 
most trustworthy messenger. 

No timid woman should be left alone when, 
under the new rates, residence telephone service 
can be had as cheaply as 6 cents a day. 
no danger threatens, its mere presence is a comfort. 

Call the Rate Department, Fort Hill 7600 


(free from any Metropolitan District Telephone) 
and a Contract Agent will give particulars. 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


police, doctors or firemen 


Even if 


ENGLAND TELEPHONE 


ied, and exhausted salesgirls, messengers, 
deliverymen, and mail-carriers. Early shop- 
ping benefits everybody as well as the over- 
taxed store clerk. Both the buyer and the 
seller profit, for better service is made pos- 
sible when customers take time by the fore- 
lock. 


An Autumn Fair. 


The work of the Church of the Messiah in 
Boston, which was started a little more than 
a year ago, and of which Rev. Powhatan 
Bagnall is in charge, is progressing well. 
The society will hold a fair on Wednesday, 
November 22, from 3 P.M. to 12 o'clock, at 
Parker Memorial, Appleton and Berkeley 
Streets. Fancy articles, aprons, candy, etc., 
will be thankfully received, if friends are 
willing to contribute, and it is hoped that 
many may attend the fair and acquaint 
themselves with a part of the work carried 


on by the progressive colored people who 
comprise the church. Articles may be sent 
to Rev. Powhatan Bagnall, 24 Sherman 
Street, Roxbury. 


A friend of birds, and one who had always 
supposed that the bits of wood removed 
by woodpeckers in building nests were like 
sawdust, discovered, to his great surprise, 
that the pieces of wood taken out by one 
member of the woodpecker family were 
about as large as his little finger. 


In May, for the first time in nine years, 
the original copies of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the Constitution of the 
United States were taken from the archives 
of the State Department at Washington and 
looked upon by a few officials. The Consti- 
tution is in a good state of preservation, but 
the Declaration has suffered sadly from the 
ravages of time. 
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Pleasantrics, 


The Exact Truth —‘‘ Did you say the man 
was shu. in the woods, doctor?”’ ‘‘No, I 
didn’t: { said he was shot in the lumbar 
region.’ —Yonkers Statesman. 


“Did you ever have appendicitis?’ said 
the insurance man. ‘‘ Well,’ answered the 
skeptic, ‘‘I was operated on, but I never felt 
sure whether it was a case of appendicitis 
or a case of professional curiosity.” 


A Vankee clinched his argument with 
an Englishman as to the relative size of the 
Thames and Mississippi by saying, ‘‘ Why, 
look here, mister, there ain’t enough water 
in the whole of the Thames to make a gargle 
for the mouth of the Mississippi.” 


“T understand they have a curfew law out 
there now,’ he said. ‘‘No,” his informant 
answered, ‘‘they did have one, but they’ve 
abandoned it.’’ ‘‘What was the matter?” 
“‘ Well, the bell rang at nine o’clock, and most 
everybody complained that it woke them 
up.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Percy French was staying in England ata 
house where the landlady professed to give 
bed and board for twenty-five shillings a week. 
“T assure you,” said French, in relating his 
experience, ‘““I was there a week before I 
discovered which was the bed and which 
was the board.”’—The Continent. 


A fellow who was badgering a simple- 
minded old man about a miracle and Balaam’s 
ass finally said, ‘‘How is it possible for an 
ass to talk like a man?’ ‘‘ Well,’ replied the 
honest old believer, with meaning emphasis, 
“T don’t see why it ain’t as easy for an ass to 
talk like a man as it is for a man to talk like 
an ass!” 


As an illustration of great devotion to 
truth, would-be M.P. told his auditors that 
he ‘‘underwent a severe thrashing when a 
boy for telling the truth.” Imagine the 
sickly feeling which came over him when 
a gruff voice called out from the centre of the 
audience, ‘‘I guess it’s cured yer, guv’nor!” 
Christian Life. 


A Philadelphia paper tells of a farmer and 
his wife who waited on the busiest corner of 
Chestnut Street for a chance to cross. They 
held each other with a tight clutch, but the 
tide of traffic would not thin and they made 
several false starts. At last the farmer saw 


a chance. Tugging at his wife, he said, 
“Come on, Sairy: here’s a showfer ain’t 
lookin’.”’ 


An absent-minded professor of languages 
dropped into a restaurant for a luncheon. 
“Fried eggs,’’ said the professor. ‘‘Over?”’ 
said the waiter, meaning to ask whether he 


wanted them cooked on both sides. ‘‘Ova?”’ 
echoed the professor. ‘‘Certainly. That is 
what I ordered. Ova galline.’’ ‘This the 


waiter interpreted as meaning “extra well 
done,’’ and that is the way they came to 
the table. 


When Mr. Roosevelt was a little boy in 
short trousers, he confessed to his mother 
that he was afraid to go into church because 
the zeal might jump out at him from some- 
where. His mother was puzzled, and asked, 
‘“‘What is the zeal?’ ‘‘Why,’’ exclaimed 
Theodore, ‘‘some big animal, I suppose, like 
a dragon or an alligator. The minister 
read from the Bible about it.’’” Down came 
the concordance, and texts containing the 
word “‘zeal’’ were read aloud, until the child’s 
voice grew excited as he exclaimed, ‘‘ That’s 
it,—the last one you read.”’ It was Psalm 
lxix. 9,—‘‘For the zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up.” 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 


tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
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These trade-mark crisscross lin 


IVER TROUBLES 
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physician. 
ple, write 
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TIS 


TRAce wank 


Underground 


i Garbage Receiver Ground 


eo thy the plans Ve the deco 
P fly; also prevents dogs, cats an 
peer ‘a ae rats makinga mess of the garbage. 
o Litter, No Odor-Sold direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr,, 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 


services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 


precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a Collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so faras I know. . . . Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . .. Iam looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid, 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, a.8. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, too miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College. Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEopoRE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A.ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844 ) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


address the President. 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory, General and Special 
Courses. College Certificate. A few scholarships for 
college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Miss E. A, KimBaLt, Principal. 


The MacDuffie School 
Fer Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutitie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDutfie(Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 
Postgraduate work 
Musicand Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


